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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OR more than fifteen years Pennsylvania wild turkeys raised at the Game 

Commission’s Wild Turkey Farm have inherited increasingly the native 
shyness, instinct and intelligence so respected and admired in native birds. 
Unlike his barnyard cousin, today’s Keystone State wild turkey is a symbol 
of pioneer days and a bygone wilderness which challenged the early settlers. 
The development of this wild strain in artificially propagated birds is a 
tribute to the skill and knowledge of propagation and research workers, 
the interest and devotion to duty of field officers. 

In August, 1936, the Commission first established wild turkey propagation 
areas in the heart of Pennsylvania's best turkey country. ‘These. areas, vary- 
ing in size from 10 to 25 acres, are located where natural food and cover are 
plentiful, ideal nesting sites are available, and an abundant water supply is 
furnished by one or more permanent spring runs. ‘They are surrounded 
by a six foot wire fence, a portion of which is buried in the ground to afford 
maximum protection against predators. 

Today, 21 of these areas are helping produce many of the wildest turkeys 
ever found in Pennsylvania. In early spring about go turkey hens, care- 
fully selected from the best stock at the Wild Turkey Farm, are released in 
each area and wild toms from surrounding woods fly into the open top 
pens to mate with them. Later the first clutch of eggs is gathered and taken 
to the Wild Turkey Farm near Montoursville for incubation and hatching. 

Those hens whose first clutch of eggs was transferred to the turkey farm 
are allowed to hatch a second clutch while the hens in other enclosed areas 
are allowed to hatch young from the first clutch and later to leave the 
fenced enclosures with their brood. 

When the birds are placed in these areas, the flight feathers on one wing 
of each hen are pulled out, rather than clipped, permitting the bird to be- 
come full-winged by the time the young are ready to leave the pen. By late 
summer the propagation areas are empty, the hens and their young poults 
having been given their freedom to restock naturally the surrounding forests. 

Game Protectors like George Smith, left, of Lewistown and Elmer 
Alexander, right, of Belleville, shown on this month’s cover collecting eggs 
from a propagation area in northern Huntingdon County are busy in early 
May on the unusual but important assignment of gathering the eggs for 
incubation. 


PROPAGATION AREAS MAKE THE WILD TURKEYS WILDER 
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In June our woodlands seem to be alive with wildlife babies. 
Birds are busy feeding their nestlings, fawns drowse through the 
day in leafy beds and plump little rabbits in a fur lined nursery 
patiently await the evening return of their mother 

Nature has definite plans for these children of hers intricate 
patterns of life that have stood the test of time for untold cen- 
turies. Any interference with these plans is usually detrimental 
to the creature concerned, yet every summer with the advent 
of camping and picnicking season countless bird and animal 
infants are uprooted from their natural haunts by thoughtless 
humans. “Lost” fawns are commonly “rescued” by folks who 
don’t realize that a doe invariably hides her offspring at dawn’s 
approach and seldom visits it during the hours of daylight. 

Little bear cubs are frequently spirited away because of their 
ludicrous antics and cute, winning ways, but the fact that the 
old female bear is a far better mother than any human sub- 
stitute seems to cause no decrease in these abductions. 

The number of young wild animals and birds that perish 
through improper feeding and care must be appaling, but 
the captive is not always the victim. Constant association 
with humans dispells the natural fear of mankind found in most 
wild animals, and when this takes place anything can happen. 
The most docile and inoffensive pet deer may unexpectedly 
assail its owner with flailing hooves and lunging antlers, and 
death, or at least horrible mutilation, can be the usual result 
of an attack. 

Pet black bears are treachery personified. Loveable as little 
rollicking, brawling cubs, they soon reach formidable propor- 
tions and their prodigious strength coupled with an unpredict- 
able nature makes them a constant threat to anyone’s safety. 

Attacks upon humans are not confined to large animals, by 
any means. Raccoons, squirrels and skunks are among the most 
frequent offenders and many of the larger birds are extremely 
dangerous. 

For the good of all concerned young animals and birds 
should be left in the wild. They have every right to a free, 
healthful, unfettered life, eating the right food, living in the 
proper environment and tutored in woodslore and self-preser- 
vation by a devoted parent. Give them the freedom of Nature’s 
home and you'll be doing both wildlife and yourself a favor. 


DON’T KIDNAP NATURE’S CHILDREN 
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ALKING aa trail through pole- 
stage rock oak and maple from 


Upper Falls on Bushkill Creek to 
Mosier’s Knob rattlesnake den, Char- 
ley Labar, Jake Kintz, Lloyd Martin, 
Glenn’ Bragg, Clarence Cramer 
silently move ahead in morning sun- 
light, all using snake sticks as canes. 
You remember the tale about an old- 
timer—call him Jim Faber of East 
Stroudsburg—who let rattlesnakes bite 
him and was so full of poison, he 
said, the rattler alone got sick. 


You shudder, thinking of long, 
sharp, hollow, dead-white fangs sud- 
denly deep in your soft flesh, of 
poison shooting up-arm, hot as your 
G.I. tetanus shot, of ill sensations 
and heart jumping like a wounded 
buck to pump its blood. Sickening 
bits of imagination!—especially when 
headed into Mosier’s den and the 
bigger, snakier den beyond. But you 


recall, as the tale went, Jim Faber 
didn’t die of poison but of ordinary 
organic disease. 

So much for Jim Faber—only a 
quarter-mile to Mosier’s Knob. You 
think: get alert, as alert as the woods 
seem now. You'd been thinking last 
night that Spring breaks within men, 
just as it breaks in the outdoors: 
then, men wash frost from their 
thoughts, ice and snow from hearts 
and souls; men feel, and are, warm, 
and freshly green as the forest in this 
Spring sun. Feel alert and bright as 
Spring, now—you need to be like that, 
you'll be face to face with rattlers, 
soon. 

You get the plan from Charley 
Labar, caretaker of Easton Anglers, a 
lanky hard-as-hickory woodsman who 
you know, as he stands pointing with 
his snake stick, his blue eyes clear 
in sunlight, would sleep in a rattler’s 
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§ den as softly as you sleep in your best 
bed. 
» # “Kinda warm today, snakes may be 
F out on top—maybe in the sweet- 
» ferns,” Charley said, slowly chomp- 
| ing his tobacco. “Couple of you go 
_ around the upper side. I'll go around 


© the bottom and kick around the rocks. 


' Meet you on the north side of the 
den.” 
' “Watch your step,” Jake said. “If 
you see one step careful, there might 
be two.” 
Then the snake-hunt is on. 


To orient the reader, you are in 
the eastern Poconos, twelve miles 
northeast of Marshall’s Creek, and 
though you've just seen the last of 
April, Bushkill Creek, which you’ve 
crossed on a _ screeching swinging 
bridge, hasn’t the summer stain of 
tannic acid but carries a_ belly-full 
of roily ice sludge and Spring rain. 
For all but one, this Spring snake- 
hunt is a yearly jaunt you look for- 
ward to, like November first. That 
one exception, Glenn Bragg, member 
of Easton Anglers, decided to walk 
along, armed with still camera and 
eight millimeter motion picture cam- 
era, after reading of last year’s snake- 
hunt in GAME News. 

Glenn walks with you, around so 
many boulders it makes you think 
God, in angry mood and disgusted 
with his own creation, dumped them 
here in the woods. You notice these 
boulders face the south . . . that’s 
a good snaky sign, men. 


“I’m not walking around too much 
in here,” Gienn said. “Holler if you 
see a good sized subject. I want 
pictures.” 

From rock to rock you jump like 
a kid playing hop-scotch, and while 
say 99. you're hunting closely, hear- 
ing brush snap as Lloyd Martin, Jake 
Kintz, Clarence Cramer and Charley 
Labar search below. You think: mayt 
be nobody’s sunning himself today. 
You think that, then you see a fat 
black lump of rattlesnake. The old, 
four-foot, herndiended gentleman is 


taking a morning siesta between two 
big mossy rocks, and you can bet he’s 
got a mouthful of poison he’ll gladly 
share with you. 

You're ready to call Glenn when 
you hear someone noisly scrambling 
up a rock, and turning, you see it’s 
Glenn, forgetting the cameras and 
watching the black gentleman who is 
now motionlessly giving you the evil 
eye. You move in on the snake. 

Most rattlesnakes stare from green 
wicked elliptical eyes without mov- 
ing, and suddenly, as this black fel- 
low, they feel fear and whip them- 
selves for cover. Snake and you move 
together, you pinning him with the 
fork stick just before he reaches 
cover, the snake buzzing so the woods 
vibrates, and thrashing to get out 
from under the stick. Just then you 
think: was this snake alone? 

Charley Labar isn’t far below, so 
you hear him arriving and teasing 
Glenn, who watches from a perch 
atop a boulder. 


Then there is urgency in Charley’s 
voice. ‘““Hey, watch out!” . . . And 
it’s you he’s telling. 

You’ve been walking around the 
snake and you needn’t ask where the 
eyes have been—they’ve been on the 
snake, but good. Now you hold the 
snake under the stick and look be- 
hind you, where Charley points— 
and you see another silent, sullen 
black rattler you missed seeing . . . 
and missed stepping on by a foot. 


Jake had warned: there might be 
two snakes. It makes you realize 
that snake-hunting calls for men with 
open eyes; men as alert as Spring. 

Glenn smiled over his cigarette. 
“This is the snakiest place I ever 


” 


saw. 

“I kinda believe they’re starting 
to leave the dens,” Charley said, and 
helped Jake Kintz tuck the two 
snakes in a sack. 

Each year Jake Kintz dumps the 
fattest rattlers in a burlap sack and 
takes them home, to -use for sum- 
mer lectures, Once Jake put four 
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rattlers in a Stroudsburg merchant's 
window and not even the merchant 
would enter his store after the snakes 
somehow crawled out. Jake got the 
rattlers after a long snake-hunt on 
shelves and under counters, but now 
the Stroudsburg police had told Jake 
they did not look kindly on snakes 
within borough limits. All of which 
gives Jake a hearty chuckle. 

You smoke a cigarette, then the 
snake-hunt goes on. 


Watch on logs, and even up on 
brush and bigger snags, you think. 
You recall how deadly those rattlers 
looked and how close you were to 
trouble. Remember too, the report 
of a game protector near Johnson- 
burg, of a rattler four feet above 
ground in blackberry bushes. Watch 
careful-like . 

Then you hear another rattlesnake 
buzzing and see Charley pinning one 
up in the sweet-ferns. “Little yellow 
devil,” he said. “I'll stomp him.” 
You hear him doing a thorough job. 

More buzzing below, and Clarence 
Cramer has one down, He’s a giant 
yellow fellow so sluggish he lay still 
until Clarence cut off his head with 
a pocket knife. Then the headless 
body thrashed. 


Standing over the snake you re- 
mark, ““Whew, what a stink!” 


“Funny thing, rattlers stink more 
some days than others,’’ Charley said. 

“Warm days seem worst,” Jake 
said. “Some guys say the smell is like 
cucumbers. It ain’t to me. A rat- 
tler’s smell is only like a rattler’s 
smell, and no use trying to tell some- 
body what it’s like.” 

“Yeah, and don’t let somebody tell 
you he can sniff a rattler when he’s 
around,” Lloyd Martin put in. “If 
you try it, you're liable to find your- 
self sucking out poison. Let your 
eyes and ears be judges in rattler 
country.” 

You keep your ears open, for here 
is snake talk from men who have 
picked up rattlers and looked them 
squarely in the eyes and have pushed 


the deadly milk right out of their 
cussed fangs. This isn’t book snake- 
talk; it’s real as a rattler’s smell. 

Take that old “saw” about black- 
snakes chasing rattlers out of a terri- 
tory. ‘Iwo years ago you saw a very- 
much-at-peace blacksnake sunning it- 
self between two coiled black rattlers, 
and you'd have thought they were 
triplets in a crib. Surely you know 
the two . poe will fight (you may 
have read Game Protector Logan’s 
story of the blacksnake’s victory in 
the GAME News) but so will you and 
your wife fight, on occasion. 

You have seen blacksnakes and 
rattlesnakes together in a den and 
you know they will tolerate each 
other. 

So you know a little more about 
rattlers—and you hunt on, Charley 
saying you'll have another swift look 
around Mosier’s Den and then head 
toward a big den that Charley dis- 
covered years ago. The big den com- 
ing up, you think. Bigger excite- 
ment. Stick around. 

It’s been a rainy, dreary Spring, 
but today the sun has the power of 
a 35 calibre, and we're all sweating. 
Snake-hunting is a sport for a hiker, 
because the Pocono dens are all re- 
mote, one of our favorites, the Cool- 
baugh Den, four miles from the near- 
est road. Starting toward Clarley’s 
Den, Glenn Bragg, oldest of the 
group, admits he’s carrying sinkers on 
his feet. 

Outside of the sport (and it is 
sport, believe that) snake-hunting is 
good conservation, if you like wild 
birds better than snakes. For snakes 
eat the eggs of birds and young 
birds also. Too, you can sell rattle- 
snake skins and the rattles to tourists; 
live snakes to exhibits and zoos; meat 
to exotic fanciers (there is a yearly 
rattlesnake dinner in Allentown); 
and venom if you can get yourself 
recognized as a herpetologist. The 
Pocono region has many snake- 
hunters. You meet Lou Cramer, one 
of them, on the trail to Charley's 
Den. 
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Lou Cramer is a small wiry man 
who wears spectacles and you'd 
think of him as anything but a snake- 
hunter. In the woods he carries a 
long broom-stick with a hook on 
the end. He carries this, he says, to 
fish snakes from beneath rocks. 

On the mile-long hike to Charley’s 
Den, you remember the big yellowish 
rattlesnake you killed last fall. Jake 
Kintz made a long slice down its 
white, banded, under-side, and then 
nine sacs dropped to the ground. 
There was a snake in each sac and 
while killing them, Jake reminded 
everybody those unborn §rattlers 
were already deadly if they pricked 
your skin. 

Deadly. Yes, you know rattlesnakes 
are deadly. You think: snake-hunt- 
ing is teasing danger. It’s twelve 
miles to a doctor. Jake Kintz has 


the only effective woods treatment a 
suction snake-bite kit, and after that 
story you read of a Pennsylvania 
game protector who was bitten by 


two rattlers and survived a two-mile 
hike through the forest you feel bet- 
ter, but rattlesnakes still are dan- 
gerous. 

Through a cloud of tall, straight 
hemlocks you see a very rocky ridge. 
Charley Labar halts and_ turns. 
“This’s a big den,” he said. 

“How do you know exactly where 
the den is?” 

“Year after year you find the 
snakes in the same place. I never 
found a snake beyond this nest of 
rocks I call the den, even though 
there’s rocks for another half-mile. 
Snakes are funny people, they don’t 
seem to ever hunt new places.” 

“If a guy finds a rattler then in 
early May or October, he’s pretty sure 
to be near a den.” 

Charley gave the nod. “But I 
doubt that all snakes den up. But 
if you found say two rattlers there, 
I’d say you were close to a den.” 

“Charley, did you ever hear that 
story of Jim Faber, the guy who left 
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rattlers bite him? 
say—" 

But Charley had turned and was 
walking toward the den, the others 
following, so you drop the subject of 
Jam Faber, the old-timer who was 
supposed to be immune from rattle- 
snake bites. 

It was hot enough now to make 
you stop every now and then and 
blow like a work-horse., This was 
the sort of a day rattlesnakes crawled 
out from the rocks and into the semi- 
shade. They dislike both cold and 
direct sun. 

You haven't reached the den as 
yet when you hear that loud, rough, 
tell-tale, buzzing. Nature was a 
tattle-tale when it put the rattle on 
the rattlesnake; or perhaps Nature 
was being kind to other wild creat- 
ures. A rattler’s buzz carries several 
hundred yards in the forest. 

You hear a rattle, look up, and see 
Lou Cramer upsetting rocks and then 
reaching in with his long hook. No 
more than a second passes, and then 
Lou has the rattler hooked through 
the middle and hanging on the pole, 
a very angry, very noisy four-foot 
snake. 

“Two more in here,” Lou called. 

Charley Labar and Jake Kintz run 
forward, listen, and start digging like 
a pair of groundhogs, slapping rocks 
behind them. You hear the alarmed 
rattlers buzzing. Its buzz gives you 
the creepy feeling the ridge is full of 
them. Jt is. Soon another rattler 
sounds off from beneath another 
rock, and Lloyd Martin and you push 
aside the rock and corner two small 
yellow ratltesnakes. 

You look these rattlers squarely in 
the eyes, and you kill them knowing 
they'd kill you, just as enemies on 
a battlefield, and then Clarence 
Cramer starts throwing rocks and he 
has another, fat, black, fellow. 

It’s snaky business, in Charley's 
Den! And standing up there on a 
big boulder shaded softly by a hem- 
lock, Glenn Bragg takes still and mo- 
tion pictures, and gasps that Charley's 


You know, they 
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Den just about beats anything he'd 
ever seen. You feel yourself getting 
excited as a kid, because you’ve never 
seen rattlesnakes coming as fast. 

Jake Kintz remarked that snake. 
hunting is the only remaining sport 
without a “limit,” so we killed forty 
snakes before Charley Labar, our 
host, thought we ought to call it a 
day. We had a two-mile hike to the 
car. 

How many times somebody has 
asked you: What do rattlers do when 
ou meet up with them in the wild? 
Vell, you know there is no answer. 
Sometimes, you find them coiled but 
asleep. Sometimes, you see them 
stretched out in the leaves, like 
human beings enjoying sun-bathing. 
Sometimes, but rarely, you find them 
moving through the brush (they 
travel mostly by night). And some- 
times, you find them coiled . . . and 
ready to strike. 


You know that nine times out of 
ten, you could step over a rattler, 
perhaps step on him, and step away 
unharmed. Rattlesnakes are not ever 
wrapped up like coil-springs waiting 
for prey; they have temperament, and 
are sometimes docile, sometimes 
sleepy, sometimes hungry, sometimes 
ferocious. Even individuals differ, 
some fellows so lazy they just won't 
strike. Yes, nine times out of ten 
you'd have a brush with a rattlesnake 
and never be bitten. 

It’s that tenth snake you worry 
about. He'll strike. 

_ “Trouble is to keep a guy from go- 
ing to pieces when he’s been hit,” 
Jake Kintz, a man with a lot of rattle- 
snake experience, told you. “You've 
got to keep the heart calm to keep it 
from pumping poison fast. When a 
rattler hits you, you’ve got to sit 
down. You've got to make a cut 
about a quarter-inch deep over the 
fang marks. You've got to use suc- 
tion, either with a suction cup or 
your mouth—and if it’s on your foot 
your buddy is gonna have to get 
down on his knees and suck the 
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t it’s that or Boot Hill. 


“Most folks never seen a rattler 
wound. It ain’t nice. A leg will puff 
up twice its size and get black as a 
thundercloud. As_ the _ swelling 
creeps up, you got to make more cuts 
and keep sucking out the poison. 
And then, when you've done all you 
can this way, you got to get to a 
doctor for a snake-shot. 


oR for you. It’s a rough deal, 
u 


“But I guess the most important 
thing of all is to keep hold of your- 
self. Don’t run around like a wild 
man, for cripes’ sake, or you're just 
inviting the undertaker!” 


So you wonder, walking through 
afternoon heat down over rocks which 
keep you slipping and wrenching 
your ankles and then through brushy 
burned-over lands very soft to your 
tread, how you would have reacted to 
a rattler’s bite. You think: after all, 
Jim Faber built up immunity to a 
rattlesnake’s bite. 


Charley Labar walks beside you, 
carrying a burlap sack of rattlesnakes, 
so you ask: “Charley, they say an old 
guy named Jim Faber of East Strouds- 
burg let himself get bitten by rattle- 
snakes and it didn’t kill him.” 

“That's right,” came the answer. 
Then, sadly; “Poor old Jim.” 

Then, suddenly, you know there 
was an ending to the Jim Faber story 
which you haven't heard. And there 
was. 

“The rattler’s bites never killed 
Jim—but you can’t fool with rattlers 
and get away with it. You've got to 
keep your respect of them. Rattle- 
snake bites blinded Jim Faber. He 
died stone-blind.” 

Charley Labar, as all good rattle- 
snake men, never forgets he is play- 
ing with deadly poison. Keep eyes 
and ears open in rattlesnake country 
—and unless you know what you’re 
doing, let sleeping rattlers lie. 

Want to go along snake-hunting? 


The End 





HUMAN HABITATIONS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS COMPLICATE 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT TASK 
The Wildlife Management Institute is an organization with one objec- 
tive—to contribute to the nation’s welfare by promoting better use of 


natural resources. In a booklet sent from the Institute’s headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., are found these statements: 


“The population of North America is increasing constantly and has been 


on the increase since white men first came to these shores. As long as 
the population multiplies, there will be more demand for living space 
and greater use of land for immediate human needs. From a_ wildlife 
standpoint this can mean only a constantly shrinking environment capable 
of producing and sustaining wildlife populations. 

“Almost any local outdoorsman or sportsman who has lived in a com- 
munity for years can tell of formerly splendid game coverts and fish pro- 
ducing lakes and streams whose production has vanished because of 
human encroachment. Everyone has heard of excellent hunting grounds 
that have been taken over, within the memory of living individuals, by 
large factory districts or thickly settled suburban communities. 

“Along with this constant decrease in both actual and potentially pro- 
ductive wildlife habitat there has been a constantly increasing number 
of people who seek the wholesome outdoor recreation of hunting and 
fishing. These two factors together render the job of game management 
a different one. As an example, a good wildlife program in a given com- 
munity could conceivably double the average annual game production over 
a period of 5 or 10 years. However, if a number of those who desire to 
take that game doubled, there still would be no more game for the 
average hunter than there was before the project started. Such factors 
complicate the work of the wildlife manager.” 
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Dy. Keith Schui 


N A lifetime of hunting, the aver- 

age nimrod seldom sees more than 
a few foxes when he is carrying a 
gun unless he is actually hunting for 
them. These cunning canines have 
learned the ways of man too well to 
expose themselves to hostile eyes care- 
lessly. 


It takes a man who knows foxes, 
studies them and hunts for them with 
a vengeance to find more than their 
tracks and the remains of the rodents 
and birds they consume. For al- 
though civilization has driven the 
wildcat, the panther and the wolf 
back to remote areas, or has com- 
pletely exterminated them in most 
parts of the Eastern United States, 
the wily fox has managed quite well. 
In fact, he seems to be on the in- 
crease. 

How Many Foxes? 

Even so, wher Dub told me that 
Hervey Keller and his gang were 
hunting the 100th Fox of the season 
in the Benton area, I could hardly 
believe it. Practically everyone in 






















our section of Pennsylvania knows 
that Hervey is a rabid fox hunting 
enthusiast, but that many foxes....! 

Finagling an invitation to go on 
the next hunt wasn’t as difficult as 
I thought: it might be. Hervey 
doesn’t like a big gang when he 
hunts, but Dub said there would 
be room for me on the next trip 
out. 

I intended to only take a camera. 
However, it was gently, but firmly, 
explained that I would be expected 
to take my gun, too. Maybe I wasn’t 
taking this thing seriously enough. 
Most of the fox hunts in which I 
had participated had turned out to 
be enjoyable frolics which provided 
an. excuse to get out in the open and 
had little or no effect on the fox 
population. These boys meant busi- 
ness. 

After arrangements were completed, 
I thought about the hunt with con- 
siderable anticipation. One hundred 
foxes! With over two weeks in 
March remaining in the dog training 
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season, they were almost certain to 
reach that figure and weg more. 
(Actually, the total killed in front of 
the dogs for the entire season was 
110 foxes for what is believed to be 
the record in Pennsylvania.) 


Trappers had established some ex- 
cellent records in year-round trap- 
ping in the past, but killing one hun- 
dred foxes in the seven-months run- 
ning season was unheard of in our 
section. The state’s four dollar 
bounty on foxes has served to con- 
trol them somewhat, but apparently 
they were. more than holding their 
own. 


Only one red fox had been killed 
by Hervey’s gang, and I was later to 
learn the reason for this. It is un- 
usual, however. The gray fox is 
a relatively new species to this sec- 
tion where the red at one time had 
little competition after the wolves 
and cats retreated. I personally be- 
lieve that old timbering operations, 
which provided ideal rabbit and 
grouse cover, attracted the grays in 
from the south. 

The red fox doesn’t seem to be 
compatible with the gray, and the 
more beautiful of the two species is 
moving out of areas in which he was 
formerly plentiful. He likes the wide 
open spaces and is antisocial in regard 
to animals other than the opposite 
of his own species. 


Red, Black and Silver 

Although it is not generally known, 
the black fox and silver fox are true 
red foxes and merely different color 
phases of the same animal. These 
variations have made themselves 
popular to furriers and are bred on 
so-called “fox ranches” just for their 
fur. The same furriers scorn the in- 
ferior fur of the gray fox and the 
present market allows about twenty- 
five cents for a pelt. 

Quality of the fur meant nothing 
to us. A load of number e’s from a 
shotgun leaves little to be desired 
from the pelt other than the state 
bounty which goes to pay for Her- 


vey’s gas and oil for his car and feed 
for his dogs. 

I picked up Dub and Joe early 
so that we could drive the twenty 
miles to Benton in time to get a 
picture of the gang and some of the 
foxes that had been killed before 
we started the hunt. On the way 
over, Dub told me more about Her- 
vey. 

Record Hunter 

A retired farmer, the Columbia 
County hunter has forty-five years 
of following the foxes behind him. 
He has never failed to get less than 
twenty foxes each year, and his record 
for the previous three years was 
seventy-two, seventy-six and eighty- 
four! 

When I say, “His record,” it must 
be assumed that it is not always 
his gun that downs the fox. How- 
ever, Hervey knows the way of the 
fox so well, that it is more often 
than not that he makes the kill. 

He lives and breathes fox hunting 
from August 20, when the dog-train- 
ing season begins, until the last day 
of March, when it ends. Down 
through the years he has developed 
his own strain of fox hound. Un- 
encumbered by pedigrees, Hervey 
bred a cross between Walker and 
blue tick that has resulted in a 
powerful, mild-mannered and de- 
voted strain which learns to know 
one thing best—how to follow a fox. 

Twenty miles by automobile 
doesn’t allow much time for research 
when you are in a hurry to go fox 
hunting, and I was more than glad 
when we pulled up in front of Her- 
vey’s home. He was finishing his 
last cup of coffee, and Ralph and 
Boney were already there. 

Shaking hands became just a for- 
mality. One look from Hervey, and 
you know that you have been friends 
for a long time. 

It didn’t take long to hang up 
some of the fox carcasses he had 
saved without skinning from hunts 
of the past week. While Hervey 











went to the kennels for the dogs, we 
spread some of the hides around that 
had been received back from the 
Game Commission where they had 
been sent for bounty. 

In an aside, Dub nudged me. “Ask 
him what he calls the dogs?” 


All Jacks 


“They're all Jacks,” Hervey grinned 
in answer to my question. 

Dub caught my eye again, so I 
asked why he called them all Jack, 
and how did he tell them apart. 

“When I call one of them,” said 
Hervey, “I want them all.” Then he 
grinned again as the others chuckled. 
“This one’s Old Jack, he’s seven; 
this one’s Middle Jack, he is three 
and one-half; and this is the pup, 
Young Jack, only a year and one- 
half old,” he explained pointing them 
out. 

He had five of a kind, I was told, 
but one dog had been shot by a fool- 
ish hunter the year before, and an- 
other was struck by a car. 
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Benton lies back in the country 
along the best fishing stream in the 
county, and it didn’t make much dif- 
ference which direction we _ took. 
But, we headed northeast toward the 
timber cuttings at a slow pace so 
that the boys could watch along the 
road for tracks from the cars. 


Two of the gang worked a recent 
cutting for tracks at the first stop 
without success. We made our first 
serious try at an old cutting along 
Pine Creek. It was a comparatively 
small patch, and the entire gang 
spread out to work it over quickly. 
The dogs were released from the 
car trunk, and they preceded us into 
the brush with wild elation at being 
free. 


After a considerable struggle with 
the briars and no sign of fox tracks, 
I drifted back toward the car and 
ran into Hervey, Dub and Joe. Her- 
vey had just about decided to give 
it up when from a wooded hill across 
the creek came a mournful howl. 
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“That’s Old Jack!” Hervey’s face 
brightened. 

A moment later the other dogs cut 
in and the chorus gradually faded 
into a murmer of dog talk occasion- 
ally punctuated with one of Young 
Jack’s high-pitched squeals. 


Hole In One 


Hervey said they were still cold- 
tracking, but they had him figured. 
As the sun partially hid behind a 
graying sky, we moved around a bit 
to shake the chill. We didn’t have 
to wait long; and when the dogs 
came into hearing again, the fox was 
up and moving. We were spread 
once more through the brush waiting 
for him. 

The fox led the dogs out along 
a rocky ridge above the creek at 
high speed as I strained my eyes for 
a glimpse of a bushy tail. But they 
were just out of sight, and I looked 
in vain. Then the music stopped 
abruptly. 

When I met a group of the gang 
again, Joe suggested that the fox had 
holed, and Hervey agreed with him. 
Old Jack soon appeared with Ralph, 
and the hound led us across the 
creek and up to the top of the 
precipitous bluff. There he showed us 
where Reynard had picked himself a 
safe haven in a hole beneath a tree. 

With no chance to dig him out, 
we were forced to give up. 


“That must have been a she fox 
with pups in her to make such a 
short circle,” Hervey surmised. 


After a quick lunch, spaced with 
good-natured jibes at Hervey from 
the gang, we struck a trail near Fair- 
mount Springs that provided an ex- 
perience which proved all that I had 
ever heard about Hervey’s hounds. 


It was just a dead-looking track 
in the snow, and even Hervey had his 
doubts. However, he said if we 
wanted to try it, he would. release 
the dogs. With over half the hunt 
behind us, and no proof of our 
efforts, we were more than willing. 


Old Track 


According to the time of day, that 
track had to be at least six hours 
old. And, it was badly melted in 
from the morning sun. However, the 
dogs hadn’t gone fifty yards before 
they were arguing for position, and 
the chase was on. The hounds were 
still cold-tracking when they went 
out of hearing. 

It looked like a long chase, but 
Hervey’s know-how cut it shorter 
than the fox intended. 

All of the gang except Hervey, 
Ralph and I, had cut into the brush 
to take a stand. At his suggestion, 
we piled into my car and drove 
around the hill and up a rough log- 
road to intercept the fox. Hervey 
had figured the chase well, and we 
arrived ahead of our quarry although 
by now it was obvious from the 
sounds on top of the hill that the 
fox had been moved from its bed. 


We had no sooner taken stands 
down along the steep road when I 
heard Hervey’s gun bark. There was 
a squawl of pain, then I could see 
Ralph throw up his gun. His shot 
was immediately followed by another 
from Hervey. The sound of the 
hounds was momentarily drowned 
out as the hills reverberated from 
the blasts of the shooting. I rushed 
toward the two men. 


The dogs crossed the road in full 
tongue as I puffed up to where Her- 
vey stood shaking his head. 


“I hit him,” he exclaimed, “but he 
jumped up and came on across the 
road! Then I couldn’t shoot be- 
cause he was in line with Ralph. 
We both took a crack at him as he 
went down through the woods, but 
we never touched him. Too thick.” 

“I couldn’t shoot for Hervey,” 
Ralph moaned. “Had to wait until 
the fox was in that thick stuff.” 


Hervey started to say something, 
then he caught himself. The racket 
down in the woods had suddenly 
ceased. He waited a moment for 
the hounds to howl “holed,” but no 
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sound came. Then a big grin began 
to build up on his face. 

I knew that Hervey had made it 
one hundred. 

One of the fellows following the 
dogs brought the fox up from the 
thicket in which it had died from 
the effects of that first shot. After 
allowing the dogs a chance to worry 
the carcass as a reward for a fine 
chase, we called it a day. 

Fortunately, that was just one day. 
There have been many more, and 
they will continue just as long as 
there are fellows like Hervey and 
his gang to assist in keeping down 
predators. 

We have more predators today be- 
cause we have more game. Few 
hunters will believe that unless they 
give it serious consideration. How- 
ever, they must realize that there 
are now approximately one million 
nimrods taking to the fields and 
woods each year. In 1948, they killed 
11,142,584 pounds of game. 


Protection Needed 

Yet, even this does not seem 
enough to most, and we must con- 
tinue to protect this game to insure 
the continuation of our sport. Too 
many are concerned with the killing 
of game alone; too few with the 
protection of it. 

It is conceded by all true sports- 
men that the actual meat involved 
has little to do with the sport of 
hunting. These fellows take as much 
satisfaction in downing a_ great 
horned owl or a crow or a fox as 
they do in taking one of the pro- 
tected species in season. It would 
be foolish to say that none of us 
has a game dinner in mind when 
November 1 approaches each fall, 
but actually the regular hunting sea- 
son is only a part of the enjoyment 
that may be had afield throughout 
most of the year. 

A vixen will normally whelp from 
four to eight pups in each litter. 
Although the average fox may feed 





more on mice and insects during the 
late spring and summer months, it 
has been proved that he varies his 
diet with game during the fall and 
winter. An occasional renegade will 
enter chicken pens and wreak havoc 
among some farmer’s poultry. In such 
cases he may kill a dozen or more 
chickens just for the fun of it. 
Although he undoubtedly does a 
share of good, it is obvious that he 
can become a serious menace if not 
held down through shooting. Sub- 
ject to rabies, he has been known 
to attack humans, dogs and other 
animals when afflicted by this disease. 


Obviously, too, when three dogs 
can bring one hundred ten foxes 
to bay in one season over a com- 
paratively small area of the state, 
his numbers need thinning in that 
section. When rabbits suddenly dis- 
appear in an area where they were 
formerly plentiful, it is often the fox 
who knows the answer. 


Welcome Fox Hunter 


In this day, when trespass no- 
tices are becoming all too common, 
the fox hunter is one fellow who 
seldom is turned away by the farmer. 
He is hunting for the sheer enjoy- 
ment of the sport. Yet, he is render- 
ing a service wherever he goes. 

A fox hound is one pet that can 
pay his way. The ability of these 
dogs to follow their wild cousins is 
nothing short of astounding. Keller's 
dogs brought a gray fox back to the 
guns in an hour after being put on 
a trail that was known to be at least 
sixteen hours old. The fox had been 
seen crossing the road at four o'clock 
one afternoon, and the hounds were 
not given the track until eight o'clock 
the next morning. 

Although the gray fox is not con- 
sidered as smart as his red brother, 
he makes faster shooting. Whereas 
the red may take the dogs into the 
next county and consume an entire 
day for one chase, the gray is in- 
clined to make a shorter circle. As 
a result, Hervey’s gang has killed 





“Old Jack, Young Jack and Middle Jack” pose with their owner and some of the 110 


foxes they have brought to bag. 


as many as five grays in a single day. 

However, out of their total of one 
hundred ten foxes, only one was a 
red. Hervey can easily pick the sprad- 
dle-legged track of the red from the 
more in-line step of the gray, and 
he will usually ignore the track of 


rarer species. He doesn’t want to 
eliminate either as long as he is able 
to hunt for them. 


Then, too, the gray is more apt to 
hole after a relatively short chase 
and may be dug out. Or, he takes 
‘to the trees and can be shot from a 
limb. Three foxes were killed in 
a minute’s time last season when one 
took the dogs to an old iron ore 
testing hole. One was killed in the 


hole, and the other two were downed 
as they attempted to escape. 

Easiest hunting comes in the fall 
before the young foxes have learned 
the tricks of their elders. However, 
in late winter and early spring, you 
are up against creatures that have all 
been graduated from Mother Nature’s 
intensive course of training. 


Crafty and cunning, the fox is a 
worthy adversary of any hound or 
hunter. He claims the respect of all 
who know him, and we would never 
want to see him disappear completely. 
But it’s fun trying to keep him from 
becoming too plentiful. 

He's a splendid enemy. 

... The End 

































USLC 


We STOOD on the edge of the 
cranberry bog and __ listened 
humbly while the veery poured his 
waterfall music all over the land- 
scape. We had just finished a two- 
mile wade through alder and choke- 
berry tangles and were in good mood 
for the cool refreshing strains of this 
elusive thrush. The outdoorsman 
has not completed his apprenticeship 
until he has heard the slim veery 
tune his cathedral chimes from the 
timber edging his favorite high coun- 
try swampland. 


Tanagers were singing in the taller 
oaks on the hillside behind us and 
we had noted the black necklace 
worn jauntly by the Canadian warbler 
who sang loudly as he went about 
the business of picking up his din- 
ner in the thick growth just over- 
head. Four cedar waxwings flew over, 
conversing politely in their well-man- 
nered way. This was the same quar- 
tet we had spotted earlier in the 
> afternoon, sunning themselves in 
plain view in a tall sapling in the 
open glade. 

From the far hill could be heard the 
ringing song of the woodthrush. Yel- 
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low-throats and the oven bird added 
their voices to the general chorus, 
while chewinks scolded vigorously at 
our bold invasion of their privacy. 
Amid all this mountain music the 
veery suddenly sang an opening se- 
lection. Instantly the bird chorus 
ceased, as though in homage to the 
veery’s superb musicianship. 


Seeming to sense that he had the 
whole stage to himself, the thrush 
erformed like a true maestro. Against 
the hush which settled over the bog- 
land he wove the magic skein of his 
sweetly mystical music, which seems 
to fall in a succession of trills with- 
out a break. We had driven many 
weary miles through rough country 
to reach that forgotten mountain bog, 
but I'll go back again tomorrow if 
that thrush is on the program. 


I am not too certain that the place 
could actually be classed as a typical 
mountain bog. It has all the ear- 
marks of a beaver “meadow,” prob- 
ably abandoned by the beavers not 
too many years ago, and now at the 
alder tangle stage of reverting to 
scrub woodland. Sphagnum moss 
and the large cranberry were quite 
at home in the spongy glade, as were 
skunk cabbage and several varieties 
of sedges. 

A brook of medium proportions 
threads its way through this bog area. 
I splashed across and immediately 
roused a giant blacksnake, who 
slithered off at top speed. Deer signs 
were everywhere, even the “forms” 
where they had bedded down. Rac- 
coon tracks were imprinted in the 
muck edging the brook. In the 
wilder portion I came across one 
track that could only have been made 
by his nibs, Mr. Wild Turkey. After 
spotting this footprint I kept one 
ear open for the sharp alarm note, 
but heard nothing. 

Cinnamon fern, which likes to have 
its feet wet, was growing in great 
clumps all through the bog area. We 
also came across a station of the less 
common royal fern, which was new 





to me. In the hemlock woodland 
edging the upper reaches of the bog 
we came upon a single orchid in 
bloom. This was the round-leaved 
variety, with whitish flowers which 
are nothing to write home about. 

Bog hiking is not an easy busi- 
ness. The boots required for this 
work get heavier by the minute and 
the muck seems to take fiendish de- 
light in trying to pull them off with 
each step. On a humid day this 
kind of field work can be really un- 
comfortable. But when the veery 
sings during the hush of late after- 
noon and there’s the possibility of a 
rare orchid behind the next tangle, 
the outdoorsman forgets all these 
minor annoyances and jumps right 
in with both feet. 


I got involved with a haunted 
house the other day. I know it’s 
haunted because the man by the 
roadside said so. So I went to have 
a look for myself. It was a forlorn 
looking specimen which had once 
been quite a place. Now the win- 
dows are all gone and a huge pine 
has been wind-thrown across one end 
of the roof. I followed the old lane, 
now grown over like a gloomy tun- 
nel through the trees, and came out 
suddenly into the abandoned door- 
yard. 


A fat groundhog lumbered ahead 
of me through the lush grass and 
disappeared into his castle beneath 
the doorstone. A sagging piece of 
the rusted tin roof clanked and 
groaned ominously in the light breeze. 
I climbed through the opening of a 
first floor window and moved gin- 
gerly across the wide board floor to- 
ward the doorway. 


So far all was well. The only 
“haunt” I had seen was the ground- 
hog who whistled through his teeth 
from under the stone sill. I stepped 
across a hole in the floor and pulled 
up by the doorway. A sudden ex- 
plosion right smack in my face al- 
most raised the hat off my head. I 
was thoroughly startled for a moment 
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until I discovered that my ill-man- 
nered blundering about had launched 
a family of young phoebes. 

These youngsters had stood it as 
long as possible, but when I got too 
close they rushed off madly in all 
directions, and gave me a bad scare 
to boot. Mine may not be the face 
that launched a thousand ships but 
it is certainly the homely mug that 
launched a quartet of phoebes. The 
nest was artfully constructed above 
the doorway, and so well camouflaged 
as to be almost invisible. 

Just below the haunted house the 
brook-fed swale widens out in a size- 
able reservoir. The sun had warmed 
the shallows and had lured the blue- 
gills from the depths to enjoy an 
afternoon of lazing about. Almost 
anywhere along the shoreline a peb- 
ble tossed out brought a half-dozen 
of these little fellows on the double- 
quick to investigate. 

Although an aspen or two by the 
water’s edge were trembling and flut- 
tering at a great rate there was hardly 
a breath of air stirring, and the 
water lay almost mirror-still. I fol- 
lowed along the shoreline, flushing a 
green heron out of a clump of wil- 
lows, and scaring up a spotted sand- 
aut and a noisy killdeer. High 

ush blackberries were staging a 
great flower show in the tangles and 
I noted good indications for a bum- 
per crop of raspberries. 

Near the head of the dam I found 
a seat close against the bank and 
settled down to see what I could 
see. A green tiger beetle pursued his 
predatory tactics along the bit of 
shale beach at my feet. Dragon- 
flies and damsel flies in great variety 
zoomed over the flats. The lazy 
drone of countless flying “bugs” mill- 
ing about in the hot humid air lay 
like a blanket of unreal sound across 
the weedy inlet. 

Suddenly I noted a grizzled ground- 
hog coming down to the shore di- 


rectly across from me. I swun 
the glasses on him and watched his 
confident bear-like swagger as he 
rolled along through the weed 
growth. I thought he was comin 
down for a drink but he waded 
right in and started swimming across, 
straight toward me. 

At the halfway mark, still some 
fifty feet out, he pulled up in some 
debris for a check-up. The coast 
seemed clear and he plunged in 
again, veering off at a slight tangent 
which brought him to the bank about 
twenty feet to my right. I watched 
him scramble out on shore, shake 
himself like a dog and then disappear 
in the heavy growth on the ‘bank. 
Soon the commotion he made in the 
timber behind me sounded like a 
team of .horses trampling about. 

The little Acadian flychaser has 
found a Summer home to his liking 
in the timber by this reservoir. He 
is partial to the beech groves which 
have worked their way across the 
hillside. His explosive call—‘spit- 
chee!”—jumps out at intervals like 
an exclamation point in. the digni- 
fied late Spring music of his feathered 
companions in the woodland. 

The countryman suddenly finds 
himself once more knee-deep in June, 
“when every clod feels a stir of 
might,” and notes the solid masses 
of shade in the timberlands. Now ~ 
the flower show moves from the 
wooded ravines into the more open 
bog-lands and the old-field fence- 
rows. 

The countryside arrives at full 
fresh beauty in June. The trees are 
again clothed and in’ their right 
minds, the clover blooms in the 
meadow and the wild strawberry 
pushes its tempting fruit ever closer 
to the footpath. The countryman 
yearns to close his desk and say with 
the Hoosier poet, “June wants me, 
and I’m to spare!” 

. The End 





Fellows, 





You a Missing Something! 


By Fred Schrader 


hela the snap of a twig, a slick 
young doe stepped clear of the 
dense scrub oak. For seconds she 
stood motionless—so still as to appear 
inanimate. Swishing her tail, the 
deer came to life and picked her way 
down the trail. 

Head lowered, sharp eyes peering 
from side to side through the ap- 
ertures under the masses of oak leaves, 
the doe edged to a clump of white 
birch. Under its shady spread, moss 
grew abundantly in the crevices of a 
granite outcrop. She nipped close to 
the ground, the succulent tops of this 
simple bryophytic plant. 

Nervously she jerked her head up, 
sensitive nostrils testing the faintest 


breeze. Her ears tensed alert. Radar 
fashion they turned, trying to dis- 
tinguish some sound alien to those of 
the nocturnal forest. 

Reassured, the doe resumed 
browsing. Taking her leisure time, 
her keen senses missed nothing. She 
noticed the tender foliage of a low 
maple sapling and turned, muzzle up- 
lifted. 

Click! Flash! Startled, the deer 
drew back with a snort, whirled, and 
bounded back up the trail, melting 
into the night. 

How could she know that was a 
cotton thread and not a twig brush- 
ing her shoulder? 

Not five yards distant a concealed 
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The author’s camera ready for action. 


trap camera recorded on film—not 
the bulging eyed, frightened, nervous 
or bounding white-tail deer of most 
hotographs; but the undisturbed, 
intelligent creature as it is in reality. 


Fellows, here is a new sport to re- 
lieve those between-season-blues. To 
fill those long idle months between 
hunting and fishing season with a 
pastime that will try all the cunning, 
woodcraft and wildlife know-how you 
may possess. Ever pit your wits 
against those of a crafty old buck? 
Here is your chance any time of the 
year, with photographic proof. 

As the sport is closely related to 
trapping, all wildlife is within the 
scope of this hobby. Become a little 
familiar with their habits, and the 
bear, fox, and mink, as well as the 
rest, will spring your camera sets as 
readily as deer. 

Naturally, the sets vary with the 
animal group for which it is in- 
tended. 

With deer, I have had far better 
results with the runway setup than 
the bait type, although saltlicks have 
induced this herbivorous species to 
photograph itself. On a well used 
runway, locate a sport where the 
camera can be set at right angles to 
it. Using number twenty thread, run 
the tripwire from a tree or stake 


across the trail to the switch mounted 
on a tree on the camera side of the 
trail. 


Carnivorous animals go for bait 
and scents. In this case the tripwire 
has to be attached to the bait or be 
placed in such a manner that the 
wire is tripped in the effort to get 
at the bait. In this set, when hand- 
ling the object used to attract the 
animal or the thread used in tri ping 
the switch, use gloves. Bare hands 
leave human scent on everything they 
touch. 

Now the equipment. Less expense 
is involved in this hobby than one 
might think. 


The camera: Your present camera 
will serve the purpose. However, the 
longer the focal length of that 
camera, the larger will be the image 
on the finished negative. It should 
be encased in a box, to protect it 
from the elements. A, headlamp re- 
flector will adapt itself very nicely, 
being mounted on top of the box. 
Press 50 er number 22 flashbulbs are 
used, depending on the distance from 
the lens to the subject. Number 22 
being the brighter bulb, it is em- 
ployed where the longer shots are 
necessary. A six volt magnetic coil 
attached under the shutter and linked 
to the shutter release with a hook- 
formed piece of wire, actuates the 
unit. Dry cells are used to energize 
it. The wire link is adjusted until 
most of the lost motion in the shutter 
release is removed. It must have that 
hair-trigger trait. The shutter speed 
should be set at 1/25 of a second, to 
assure synchronization, depending 
upon the speed of the flashbulb to 
stop subject movement. For cameras 
not synchronized for flash, the speed 
of electricity is used to accomplish 
this end. If your camera has this 
feature, use the shutter speed needed 
to suit the purpose. 

The switch: Any switch with a 
fine, smooth movement is suitable. 
It must make contact when a pull or 
pressure is applied, breaking contact 
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when this force is released. A bal- 
ance or micro type will do nicely. 

The tripwire: Number twenty 
cotton thread will serve the average 
need. Lighter or heavier may be 
used, depending upon requirements. 

With an outfit like this, you are 
ready for visitors day or night. Us- 
ing your camera, the cost of parts is 
negligible, as for the most they are 
just odds and ends. 

The results depend, as in hunting 
and fishing, upon your knowledge of 
wildlife. Because the animal is so 


near the camera when the picture is 
taken, the majority of the results will 
be surprising. Most of the negatives 
can be cropped, while enlarging, to 
an image size of eight by ten inches, 
without much grain worry. The 
finished product will be rich in nat- 
ural detail and of a subject size you 
will be proud to show friends, or 
hang on the wall of your den—prov- 
ing as much as any deer head or fox 
pelt, how well you know the ways 
of the wild. 
. The End 
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thi Out in Every i | 


By Roger M. Latham 


7 IS night and the interior black- There is an almost imperceptible 








ness of the barn is broken only by 
the small patches of dark blue which 
mark the ventilation openings high 
under the roof. A rat scurries across 
the floor, hesitates as if sensing im- 
pending danger, and then patters on. 


whisper of wind rushing through 
downy feathers, a terrified squeal 
from the rat, a momentary rustling 
and scratching on the barn floor, 
and then, as quickly as it was dis- 
turbed, the silence grows as profound 
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as the blackness. Benevolent murder 
has just been committed. One less 
rat is alive to gnaw through floors 
and walls, to tear gaping holes in 
feed bags, and to pillage and plunder 
from grain bin to brooder house—one 
less of these filth-spreading creatures 
which have been termed “the most 
destructive animals on earth.” 


What was this benign creature 
which descended from the darkness 
on silent wings to prove itself an ally 
of man in his unceasing warfare 
against these destructive rodents? It 
was a barn owl—the mouser and rat- 
ter supreme—which gcientists have 
discovered is capable of killing as 
many as four thousand rats and mice 
during a single year. Although prob- 
ably not worth its weight in gold, 
the money, measured in good Ameri- 
can silver dollars, that a barn owl 
saves the farmers of a community 
each year would certainly more than 
counterbalance this tireless bundle 
of flesh, bones, and feathers, especially 
since a barn owl will weigh less than 
a pound and a half soaking wet. 


Certainly man needs an effective 
ally in his fight against rats and mice. 
In the United States alone, rats cause 
an annual measurable loss of at least 
$189,000,000 and the _ destruction 
caused by the several species of mice 
undoubtedly boosts this figure into 
the billions. Everywhere man’s econ- 
omy suffers from the depredations of 
these ravenous animals, and, at times, 
especially during “plagues,” they may 
cause an economic crisis in certain 
regions. 

Biologists estimate that the num- 
ber of rats in small towns equals the 
human population and on farms the 
ratio is about two rats to each person. 
Some years ago the contestants in a 
rat-killing campaign in one county 
in Texas, which had a human popula- 
tion of only 35,000, turned in 153,720 
rat tails in six weeks! 

Plagues of mice occur periodically 
over many parts of the world includ- 
ing the United States. The first seri- 


ous one on record in this country 
occurred in 1907 in Nevada. Here a 
population of field mice which 
reached an abundance of 8,000 to 
12,000 per acre destroyed 15,000 acres 
of alfalfa and inflicted total damage 
to the amount of $300,000. The 
ground was so perforated with holes 
that it resembled a giant sieve. It 
was estimated that about 3,000 birds 
of prey and carniverous mammals 
were attracted to the plague district 
and that these predatory animals 
were destroying more than one mil- 
lion mice every month. 

An even worse eruption occurred 
in California in 1926. During this 
outbreak, populations reached an un- 
precedented peak of 82,280 mice 
(mostly house mice) to the acre, and 
observers computed that one grain 
bin 20 feet square held nearly 4,000 
mice at one time. Two tons of these 
rodents were killed about one gran- 
ary in a single day. Trenches which 
were dug and baited with poisoned 
grain in an effort to stop the march- 
ing animals collected an estimated 
85,000 dead mice to the mile. A sheep 
penned in a small,enclosure was ac- 
tually killed and eaten by the starv- 
ing mice. 

What are the destructive capacities 
of mice? Even though a population 
of 100 of these diminutive animals to 
the acre is not unusual, and during 
peak years the number may be much 
greater, as few as 10 field mice on 
each acre of 100 acres of meadow 
would take about 11 tons of grass or 
51% tons of hay a year. At this rate, 
the loss on the 65,000,000 acres of hay 
raised in the 38 “mouse” states of the 
country would exceed 3,000,000 tons 
of hay a year or a monetary loss in 
excess of $30,000,000. 

Mice and rats are not the only 
destructive rodents which become ex- 
ceedingly numerous and destructive. 
A tract of ten acres in the state of 
Washington was treated with 
poisoned grain. Two and a half 
hours later, 1,132 ground squirrels 
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(gophers) were picked up, and three 
days later 574 dead squirrels were 
counted on the same field. Many 
other small rodents, destructive to 
crops, orchards, livestock, and other 
property, from East to West, are re- 
ducing profits on farms and ranches. 

It is hoped that the reader is now 
convinced that mouse and rat control 
is both desirable and necessary. His 
reaction may be: “All right, so we're 
convinced; so what? We have cats, 
we set out traps and poisons, but we 
still have mice and rats in the barn 
and more mice in the fields. Is there 
anything else a farmer can do to rid 
his buildings and land of these pests?” 

The answer is an emphatic “YES.” 
Many, if not most, of the problems of 
rat and mouse control on rural areas 
could be solved by the intelligent use 
or management of wild winged preda- 
tors. Foremost among these is the 
barn owl, often called monkey-face 
owl, which already has been intro- 
duced to the reader. What advan- 


These pellets disgorged by a 
digested portions of his rodent victims. 


tages has the barn owl, and certain 
other birds of prey, over the more 
conventional means of rodent control 
such as cats, traps, and poisons? They 
have many! 

First, how does the house cat com- 
pare with the barn owl as an efficient 
mouse-catching machine? Records 
show that one owl will catch as many 
rats and mice in a year’s time as eight 
to twelve average cats. A government 
report tells of an instance where cats 
were placed in a rat-infested storage 
cellar of a brewery.. When the doors 
were opened in the morning, the cats 
rushed out, showing every indication 
of fear, and fought against being 
taken back. An owl was placed in 
the cellar and the next morning nine 
headless rats ‘were found. Each 


morning for three weeks, dead rats, 
partially devoured, were located in 
the celHar until finally the rodents be- 
came so scarce that the owl had to be 
fed raw meat to prevent starvation. 


Barn Owl are composed of fur, bones and other un- 


Hal Harrison photo 











Karl Maslowski photo 


Growing youngsters are noted for their appetites and these Barn Owls are no exception. 


Plump meadow mice are common fare. 


The barn owl probably hunts 
about 360 nights a year, and is dis- 
couraged only by extremely cold and 
stormy weather. On the other hand, 
we see the house cat curled before the 
fireplace or under the kitchen stove, 
provided milk and other food by its 
benefactors, and caring little whether 
the rats and mice prosper or die. 

One investigator found_that a pair 
of barn owls while feeding their 
young in the nest will capture at 
least 40 mice or other small rodents 
each night. A single wild barn owl 
under observation for a period of go 
days consumed 837 animals and cap- 
tured but did not eat 360 more. As 
an experiment a half-grown barn owl 
was given all the mice it would eat. 
It swallowed 8, one after another, 
and the ninth followed all but its 
tail. Within g hours, the tail had 
disappeared and the owl was ready 
for a second meal which consisted 
of 4 more mice. 

The diet of the barn owl is nearly 
one hundred per cent beneficial in 
terms of man’s economy. The food 
habits of this bird, and all other owls, 
is easily and accurately studied be- 
cause of its peculiar habit of ejecting 





stomach “pellets” at its roosting site. 
After an owl has eaten a meal, all 
skin and flesh is digested and passes 
into the intestinal tract, but all hair, 
bones, and other indigestible material 
is retained, shaped into an oval mass 
about two inches long and one inch 
in diameter, and is ejected from the 
mouth. Thus, all of the diagnostic 
parts of a prey animal are retained 
and readily identifiable by food habit 
technicians. 

Wildlife investigators have  col- 
lected and analyzed many, many 
thousands of these pellets in all parts 
of the country. They almost in- 
variably reveal the same thing: the 
diet is almost entirely composed of 
mice, rats, other small rodents, moles, 
and shrews. As an example, a series 
of pellets collected in Washington, 
D. C., produced the remains of 225 
meadow mice, 179 house mice, 20 
rats, 20 shrews, 6 jumping mice, 2 
pine mice, 1 mole, and 1 house spar- 
row. Another collection of 2,094 pel- 
lets from several eastern states yielded 
the bones and fur of 4,565 mice, rats, 
shrews, and moles. A few small birds, 


mostly starlings and house sparrows, 
15 immature cottontail rabbits, and 
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a few miscellaneous items completed 
the list. Another lot from Pennsyl- 
vania, contained 817 meadow mice, 
210 house mice, 103 deer mice, 103 
jumping mice, 6 other mice, 243 
shrews, 31 barn rats, 31 moles, 12 
young cottontails, 40 sparrows, 12 
starlings, 1 chickadee, and 1 young 
opossum. 


But in contrast, the house cat ap- 
pears to be relatively harmful to 
other farm wildlife. An annual re- 
port of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that the 
ordinary farm cat is exceedingly des- 
tructive to small birds and game, and 
the number that cats annually kill is 
immense. House cats are usually too 
well fed to make good mousers and 
are believed to aid in the spread of 
diseases among human beings. In 
spite of the usefulness of individual 
cats in destroying mice, every com- 
munity would be better off for a large 
reduction in its feline population. 

The studies of several biologists 
have confirmed this contention. One 
investigator estimated that the house 
cats in New England killed 1,500,000 
to 5,000,000 song and game birds 
each year. The loss of birds to cats 
in Illinois was placed at nearly 2,500,- 
ooo, and a third investigator esti- 
mated the destruction to exceed 
3,500,000 birds in the state of New 
York. During one study, 226 cats 
under constant observation killed 
624 birds in one day during summer. 
Nearly every life history study of 
game birds, whether it be on ring- 
necked pheasants, bobwhite quail, 
Hungarian partridges, woodcocks, 
ruffed grouse, or others, points to the 
house cat as one of the chief offenders 
in killing incubating females and 
destroying the nests. Its destructive- 
ness to cottontail rabbits, newly- 
hatched game birds, and recently-re- 
leased, artificially-propagated game 
birds has been demonstrated again 
and again. Of one release of ten 
mature bobwhite quail in Pennsyl- 
vania, nine of these birds, which were 





leg-banded and positively identified, 
were killed and deposited upon the 
back porch of a nearby farmhouse 
within a few days. This cat cost the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania $22.50 
within one week. One can only won- 
der what her “bill” for the entire year 
would be. Individual cats will regu- 
larly kill thirty, fifty, seventy, or more 
rabbits during spring and summer 
where these animals are abundant. 
Conservation commissions and sports- 
men’s clubs attempt to replace a part 
of these by purchasing rabbits for 
liberation at about $1.25 apiece. Cats 
sometimes make expensive pets! 
Based upon these figures, the toll of 
game birds, insect-eating song birds, 
and game mammals taken by the 
50,000,000 cats in the country must 
be appalling. Contrast this shame- 
ful record with that of the barn owl, 
which only rarely kills a_ beneficial 
bird or mammal. 

These are the facts! The barn 
owl not only kills eight, ten or more 
times as, many mice and rats as the 
ordinary house cat, but it also lacks 
the destructive habits and disease- 
carrying qualities of the cat. Now, 
how does the barn owl compare with 
traps and poisons in the control of 
small rodents? In cities, there is no 
other recourse but to trap or poison 
rats and mice or to depend upon 
the dubious efforts of cats because, 
ordinarily, few owls can be attracted 
into cities, and few buildings are ac- 
cessible to them. In small towns and 
on the farm or ranch, poisons and 
traps may be quite effective in reduc- 
ing the numbers of these pests, but 
they are expensive to use, they may 
endanger livestock, and their effec- 
tiveness is only temporary. As soon 
as most farmers poison their mice or 
rats, they forget them until they 
again become sufficiently abundant 
to attract attention. Then too, few 
farmers bother to attempt conrol of 


mice living in the fields, even though: 


they may be doing as much damage 
as those living around the buildings. 
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The barn owl, on the contrary, exerts 
a constant pressure on the rat and 
mouse populations, both in the build- 
ings and in the fields, and its work 
is absolutely free of charge and does 
not in any way endanger poultry or 
other livestock. And most important, 
this method of control requires no 
time or effort on the part of the 
farmer after he has once provided a 
suitable nesting and daytime-roosting 
retreat and has suacessfully estab- 
lished one or more pairs of owls in 
his barn or woodlot. As one biologist 
described it, “The barn owl is the 
nonpareil of rat traps, never needing 
baiting; never having to be set. It 
functions every day, winter and sum- 
mer, from dust to dawn, and it has a 
voracious appetite.” 

It is not difficult to attract these 
owls to a particular farm. Usually 
all the farmer needs to do is construct 
a crude nest-box inside the barn or 
in one or more trees. A Pennsylvania 
orchardist, hoping to alleviate mouse 
damage to his fruit trees, placed a 


number of small nest-boxes in the 
orchard and was rewarded by having 
thirteen to fourteen pairs of screech 
owls respond to his kindness. He re- 
ported an appreciable reduction of 
mice. 

There are three other avian preda- 
tors which can be recommended along 
with the barn owl as being effective 
agents in rodent control. The screech 
owl and the sparrow hawk, which live 
predominantly on mice and large in- 
sects and are recognized as being 
decidedly beneficial to the agricul- 
turalist, both nest in hollow trees 
but can be induced to use substitute 
boxes wired in trees. For these two 
birds, which are both small, the en- 
trance hole should be about 3 to 
34 inches in diameter. The box it- 
self should be about 16 to 18 inches 
deep, about 7 to 8 inches square, 
and the entrance hole should be 
located at the top of the front panel 
just under. the roof. For the barn 
owl, a similar box, but at least 30 
inches deep and 16 to 18 inches 
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square, is adequate, or an old barrel 
with a 5 inch entrance hole cut out 
at the center is entirely satisfactory. 
The barn owl nesting box or barrel 
should be securely fastened in the 
highest, darkest corner of the barn or 
part way up in a good-sized tree. 
About two inches of shavings, saw- 
dust, ground corn cobs, or other litter 
should be placed in the bottom of 
each nest box. 

Long-eared owls, which are almost 
equally as benevolent as the barn 
owl, are partial to dense evergreen 
thickets. A clump of pines, spruce, 
cedar, or other conifers may harbor 
several of these small owls, and they 
will prey upon the mice in the fields. 
Most any farm has at least one untill- 
able spot which could profitably be 
planted with evergreens. 


There exists an unfortunate, deep- 
rooted prejudice against all hawks 
and owls which has been handed 
down from generation to generation 
through the centuries. Until the 
comparatively recent studies of wild- 
life biologists, all hawks and owls 
were believed to be destructive to 
poultry and game and were shot and 
trapped indiscriminately. There is 
no longer any excuse for this non- 
selective killing, for science has now 
segrated the good from the bad. The 
agriculturalist may complain that he 
is unable to identify the various hawks 
and owls, but this is because he has 
never made any serious attempt to 
study their characteristics. Does he 
not have to make a careful distinction 
between crop plants and weeds in his 
fields and gardens? Does he hoe out 
the potatoes or corn and leave the 
smartweed and sorrel? It is sad, but 
true, that thousands of beneficial 
hawks and owls, including the four 
just described, are shot by the very 
farmers and sportsmen whom these 
birds are befriending. One barn owl 
may actually save, in the value of 
crops which would have been des- 
troyed by rats and mice, an amount 
equivalent to the sale value of a large 


hog or steer. Yet, a farmer may | 
carelessly and unthinkingly destroy, ~ 
with a single shot from his rifle or © 
shotgun, his ee for many © 
dollars additional profit. : 

Just by chance a farmer remarked © 
to a friend that he had finally killed 7 
the owl which had been living in his | 
barn. The friend, a serious student 
of bird life, accompanied the farmer 
home with the hope that he could | 
demonstrate the need for wildlife con- 
servation. A careful search of the 
barn turned up 85 pellets, and these ~ 
were torn apart and analyzed while © 
the farmer watched. Within a few * 
minutes, the skulls of 145 mice, 51 | 
rats, 14 shrews, 7 house sparrows, and | 
2 weasels had been separated from 
the hair and feathers. The farmer, 
chagrined and ashamed, took the owl 
down from where he had nailed it 
on the barn door and buried it. This 
man had learned a vitally important 
lesson, but it had cost the life of a 
bird whose only prerogative was its 
capacity for good. 

The greatest hope for the future 
lies in the education of the rural 
population to recognize these bene- 
ficial forms. When it is for his own 
good, is it too much to ask that a 
man devote a little time to the study 
of the native hawks and owls? Prob- 
ably the safest course to follow for 
the untrained would be to cease shoot- 
ing all hawks and owls not actually 
caught in the act of destroying live- 
stock or game. The chances are about 
99 to 1 that any owl found inside a 
barn would be a barn owl, and every 
effort should be made to encourage it 
to stay instead of running to the 
house for a gun. 

Who knows, perahps a_ fortune 
awaits the enterprising individual 
who is able successfully to rear barn 
owls for sale to intelligent agricul- 
turalists willing to banish their prej- 
udices and accept the beneficent serv- 
ices of these hard-working birds of 


prey. 
. . The End 





ANY sportsmen think the “Will- 

o’-the-wisp” and the Whip-poor- 
will are merely different names for 
the same bird, but the truth is the 
birds are quite different in many 
ways. 


Both birds are familiar to those 
who have been about the camp or 


stream during the evening hours. 
The tireless call of the Whip-poor- 
will seems endless during the night 
and to many it is the friendly voice 
that stirs contentment within the 
heart as one sits close by a dying 
camp fire. On the other hand the 
Will-o’-the-wisp or Nighthawk has no 
intriguing call but merely utters 
small sharp squawks as it soars 
through the air high over the tree 
tops in search of its evening meal. 

It is a long winged, graceful bird 
capable of staging long flights through 
the air in search of insects. It is 


Shiner 


particularly well adapted for this job 
as its beak and ‘mouth resemble a 
huge scoop-shovel. The Nighthawk 
has no long beak, but an extremely 
Short peaked one which, when 
opened, shows a mouth that extends 
the entire width of its head, from eye 
to eye. This equipment serves it well 
in catching and scooping in the in- 
sects for the evening meal. It is a 
true night bird, feeding and being 
active only in the evening after the 
sun sets in the western sky. 

This bird is truly one of the 
wonders of the woodlands. Why it 
is generally seen only during the 
evening hours as it flies about is due 
to the perfect camouflage that nature 
has provided it. The plumage is a 
variation of black, gray, brown and 
buff. So perfect does the plumage 
blend with the surroundings that it 
is near impossible to see it as it 
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roots upon the ground or in low 
hanging tree limbs. Like the females 
of many species of birds, the Night- 
hawk is a good example of camouflage 
in nature and defies all predators by 
nesting on the open ground. It 
chooses to rear its young on the 
ground and lays two eggs directly on 
the bare earth. It particularly favors 
the cinders and gravel covered areas, 
stony fields or dried up stream beds. 
Here, with no preparation of build- 
ing a nest, the female lays her eggs in 
the gravely open spaces seldom with- 
in yards of a blade of grass. The eggs 
are thin shelled and are grayish-white 
densely spotted and blotched with 
gray, brown, black and pale purple. 
These too blend so well with the 
surroundings that they are near im- 
possible to see. 

When the mother is frightened 
from the nest, she will, like the 
grouse, flutter along the ground giv- 
ing the appearance that she has a 
broken wing or some other injury. 
It is her way of leading the intruder 
from the nest. When she has success- 
fully lead the intruder well away, she 
will take instant flight and disappear 
in the undergrowth. 

The young when born are covered 
with speckled colored down and are 


truly the prettiest pair of wood 
babies as one will find in the wood. 
lands. ; 

After the young are barely a week 
old, they become curious, like all 
babies of wild creatures, and search 
about the fields and edges of the 
woods for insects. The mother leads 
them to safety among the bushes and 
keeps a sharp eye on them until they 
can forage for themselves. 

Perhaps it is not important to be 
able to distinguish the Nighhawk 
from the Whip-poor-will, but many 
sportsmen are stumped at this test 
even though it is far from difficult. 
Look for long whiskers about the 
bill or beak on the Whip-poor-will, 
and the large white band across each 
wing on the Nighthawk. You can 
also tell these birds apart by merely 
watching them fly, the Nighthawk 
soars high in the air and the Whi 
poor-will makes only short flights in 
the woods and boarders of fields. 

So look for this camouflaged won- 
der of the woodlands during the late 
evenings. You will see this ‘Will-o’- 
the-wisp’ soaring silently overhead, 
in quest of insects that we cannot see, 
but which are swarming there in the 
upper air. 


. The End 
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oie nem bi is a western county sit- 
uated on the Allegheny Plateau. 
It was established in 1839 from parts 
of Venango and Armstrong counties 
and derives its name from the Clarion 
River. 

Land Area 


The county contains 383,680 acres 
of which 193,238 acres are forested 
and 190,442 acres are in non-forest 
land. Publicly-owned land comprises 
16,701 acres and includes 12,142 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

No part of Clarion County is moun- 
tainous, but some sections are ex- 
tremely hilly while others are much 
broken. The Allegheny River drains 
the western part of the county, and 
also takes the waters of the Clarion 
River which flows through it from 
Jefferson County on the east. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is_ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Lake Erie, Franklin & Clar- 
ion lines. The 28th Division High- 
way (U. S. 322) and other important 
roads traverse the county, which has 
434 miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 


Donald M. Schake, R. D. No. 1, 

Knox, has jurisdiction over Ashland, 
Elk, Salem, Beaver, Richland, Lick- 
ing, Piney, Perry, Toby, and Madi- 
son townships. 
- William D. Denton, 1011 E. Main 
St., Clarion, has jurisdiction over 
Washington, Farmington, Knox, 
Paint, Highland, Millcreek, Clarion, 
Monroe, Limestone, Porter and Red- 
bank townships. 


Fish Warden 
Norman L. Blum, Tionesta. 


District Forester 
James Cornely, Clarion. 


Agriculture 
Agriculture was once of far greater 
consequence than it is today. Many 
farms have lost their fertility and 
have been allowed to lie fallow, the 
erosion caused by the clearing of 
forested areas having been an impor- 
tant factor in the decline of farm 

productivity. 
Industry 


The age ge classes of industry 
are mine and quarry products and 
clay, glass and stone products.. Chief 

roducts include glass bottles and 
Jars, bituminous coal, terra cotta and 
fire clay products, paper and card- 
board boxes, and rubber goods. The 
county has extensive gas fields, an 
oil belt, sand for glass making, ‘good 
fire clay and several bituminous coal 
mines. 

Historic 

Clarion County’s pioneer settlers 

were predominantly Scotch-Irish and 
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migrated from the older counties of 
the state. No settlements were made 
in present Clarion county until after 
1800. About 150 persons settled here 
in 1801, making the journey through 
an unbroken wilderness and suffering 


great hardships to find new homes. - 


The earliest means of livelihood other 
than farming were small saw mills 
which produced lumber that was 
floated to market at Pittsburgh. The 
Brodhead expedition of Revolution- 
ary War days passed through the 
region in the campaign against the 
Indians of the upper Allegheny. Early 
growth of the county in population 
was rather slow and the greater part 
of the site of the county town of 
Clarion was covered with virgin tim- 
ber when it was laid out and the first 
lots sold in 1839. In the pre-Civil 
War days of the charcoal iron indus- 
try Clarion County was sprinkled 
with the stacks of these furnaces and 
many of their ruins are still stand- 
ing. The large stand of virgin tim- 
ber in the county attracted the lum- 
bermen and the county was also 
within the oil producing region of 
the State. By 1876 nearly fifty oil 
wells were reported being drilled in 
the county, which was at one time a 
leading oil producer. 

The county is notable for its edu- 
cational history. Clarion Academy 
was incorporated in 1840. In 1886 
Clarion became the location of one 
of the State teacher training schools, 
now Clarion State Teachers’ College. 
Another well-known school was lo- 
cated at Reidsburg and was known 
as Reid Institute. Clarion Collegiate 
Institute was established in 1858 at 
Rimersburg. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Clarion County offers some excel- 
lent grouse hunting and provides 
good small game sport. Opportuni- 
ties for wild turkey hunting are being 
improved through the Commission’s 
restocking and land management pro- 


grams. The county also provides fair 
deer hunting. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stock waters) in- 
clude: Mill Creek, brown and rain- 
bow trout, Clarion, 7 mi.; Toms 
Creek, brook and rainbow trout, 
Cooksburg, 3 mi.; Allegheny River, 
black bass, Foxburg, 10 mi.; Piney 
Creek, black bass, Limestone, 7 mi.; 
and Red Bank Creek, black bass, 
Rimersburg, 20 mi. 


State Recreation Areas 


Cook Forest State Park was created 
in 1927 by an Act of Assembly for 
the purpose of perpetuating a portion 
of the original forests of Pennsylva- 
nia. The Park, containing 6,085 
acres, is beautifully located along the 
winding Clarion River. Close by on 
the east, and bordering the south 
side of the Clarion River, are 9,000 
acres of Pennsylvania State Forest. 
The Park contains the largest re-- 
maining stand of virgin timber, espe- 
cially white pine, east of the Missis- 
sippi River and preserves for all time 
a remnant of the primeval Penn's 
Woods. Many of the trees now stand- 
ing in the Cook Forest Park were 
saplings when William Penn took 
title to Pennsylvania in 1681. 


Although the big trees, especially 
the white pines and hemlocks, are 
the principal attractions, the park is 
known throughout the State for its - 
excellent facilities for camping, pic- 
nicking, hiking and nature study. 
Complete one facilities are avail- 
able. Log cabins may be rented at 
reasonable cost and permits are is- 
sued at a nominal fee for those who 
provide their own camping equip- 
ment. Information may be obtained 
from the resident officer. 

Cook Forest Park may be reached 
over State Highway Route No. 36 
which traverses a portion of the park 
area. 
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Hunting in the 
ye 


By Caroline A. Heppenstall 


Assistant Curator, Carnegie Museum 


HE excitement of the chase is 

short in time and long in memory, 
but to the devotee, it is a part of life 
itself, and the hunting season is the 
only time when he becomes whole. 
Then the fields and the forest can- 
not be ignored and he turns eagerly 
from his accustomed way of life to 
join the myriad of others who would 
follow in the footsteps of their fore- 
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fathers and delight in bringing to 
earth their own game. But now 
the sportsmen have oiled and cleaned 
their rifles and shotguns, consigned 
their four-legged hunting companions 
to the kennels and settled down for 
a period of hard work and patient 
waiting. The brilliant colors of 


autumn have faded and the exciting 
tingle of the fall air has given way 
to the dulling chill of winter. Most 


of the Pennsylvania countryside is 
bleak and drab, or white and blue 
with snow and ice. The hunting 
seasons are over and the scarlet- 
marked coats of the hunters are hung 
away to wait the next call of the 
small game in woods and forest, or 
the tantalizing thrill of the chase 
for a wide-eyed deer or sleek-coated 
bear. 


The author, left, and A. C. Lloyd, Carnegie Museum Preparator, examine bones and 
antler fragments of an elk found in a sink hole near New Paris, Bedford County in 1949, 
The following year the only known complete skeleton of a native Pennsylvania elk was 
discovered at the bottom of the same natural pitfall. 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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There is another type of hunting, 
however, that intrigues a large group 
of people. Those who cannot take 
to the open fields can stay at home 
and enjoy it; folks who have no urge 
to kill can indulge in it; and tech- 
nicians glory in it. I speak of the 
hunt for information, for forgotten 
records, for historical data, for a 
wealth of important knowledge 
locked in the minds of individuals. 
To a Museum worker like myself it 
gives much of the pleasure of hunt- 
ing, without the necessity of watch- 
ing the game fall. There is so much 
to learn in the field of natural his- 
tory and time is so fleeting that fre- 
quently an animal disappears from 
the local scene—or even from the 
face of the earth—before the basic 
facts are known about its existence. 
When that happens students can only 
surmise, sift the records, study draw- 
ings or pictures of some sort, and try 
to relate the extinct form with one 
still extant. By great good fortune 
we are occasionally able to locate 
an old skin, a mounted head or even 
the preserved skeleton of an animal 
long-vanished from the world. Then, 
again, if an animal has departed from 
the countryside only within the past 
few years—a hundred more or less— 
it is always possible that there are 
people still alive who remember when 
the animal existed and can give us 
invaluable information which is no- 
where else available. 

The eastern, or Pennsylvania elk 
is a good illustration. Of the thou- 
sands which once roamed the fields 
and forests east of the Mississippi 
not a representative remains. De- 
scriptions in literature and scientific 
treatises tell us how the _ writers 
thought the elk looked, but the best 
of written descriptions are beggared 
by the opportunity to view the ani- 
mal alive or dead. The ability to de- 
scribe color is an individual thing; 
ask any two people to describe the 
same sunset and the result will be 
amazing. Unless the person is color- 


blind he will recognize the basic col- 
ors—red, yellow and blue—but any 
combination of those colors is always 
subject to interpretation. The same 
thing is true of an over-all descrip- 
tion of an animal, accident or object. 
For example, an alley cat loose in 
the woods can become a giant bob- 
cat, if the conditions are right, and 
eye-witness accounts of accidents are - 
notoriously open to suspicion. To the 
best of my knowledge there is only 
one skin of an eastern elk in exist- 
ence, and that is a badly-faded skin 
which was mounted for many years 
and stood on exhibition in the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Sciences. Samuel 
N. Rhoads in his book, “The Mam- 
mals of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey,” 1903, gathered all the informa- 
tion he could obtain from living in- 
dividuals who had either hunted elk 
themselves, knew of men who had, 
or could tell him where racks of ant- 
lers or scalps were located. Colonel 
Henry W. Shoemaker has done an 
even more thorough job, not only 
for the elk but for the rest of the 
mammals that are gone from Penn- 
sylvania for good. Many sportsmen 
in Pennsylvania must have additional 
information. Perhaps some know 
where authentic racks of Pennsylva- 
nia elk are hidden in private clubs 
or even in attics. It is even possible 
that someone knows where a whole 
skin lies mouldering away, or better 
still, hangs in a trophy room. Many 
of you may have heard your fathers 
or grandfathers relate tales of hunt- 
ing elk in Pennsylvania, or you may 
have read about such hunts in diaries 
that have come down through fami- 
lies. Any information would be 
gratefully accepted. We should like 
to put on record the existence of all 
trophies and incorporate whatever in- 
formation we may obtain in a forth- 
coming volume on the Mammals of 
Pennsylvania. 

The original Pennsylvania deer 
almost disappeared from the scene 
about the turn of the 1gth century, 
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and, with startling suddenness, almost 
all information about them disap- 
peared at the same time. Out of the 
thousands that were killed, few found 
their way into Museums or scientific 
collections, and while accounts of 
hunts were plentiful, few detailed ob- 
servations of form, habits and color 
remained. Any information would 
be very welcome. 

What has happened to the Penn- 
sylvania wolves? Does anyone have a 
skin, a skeleton, a skull, a photograph, 





a record of some kind? Surely some- 
where in this great Commonwealth 
there must be a specimen or two 
extant, or the memory of man must 
harbor information that will be lost 
forever if not recorded in the near 
future. 


Or the Canada Lynx? Where can 
we view one that was known to have 
been taken in Pennsylvania? Have 
any of you hunters seen or taken one? 
Where can we get comparative ma- 
terial when we try to tell the world 
what the native mammals of Penn- 
sylvania looked like? The bobcat is 
becoming increasingly scarce and we 
know too little about it. Have any of 
you readers information to give us 
at the present time, or do you know 
where we can get skins or skeletal 
material? 


Does anyone have. a_ skin or 
mounted specimen of the wolverine, 
the marten, a fisher, the native beaver 


or the fox squirrel? The mark of 
their passing is indeed faint, and as 
time marches on becomes almost in- 
visible. 

An what of that marvelous animal, 
the eastern Bison? Are there any 
heads or skins extant? Does anyone 
know of an ancient buffalo robe hid- 
den away in a house? Is there an 
unpublished diary of some Pennsyl- 
vania pioneer which contains an ac- 
count of these animals? There is lit- 
tle known and much could be told! 

Colonel Shoemaker and Samuel 
Rhoads have both done marvelous 
jobs in rounding up information on 
our extinct mammals, and there is 
much in literature and Museum col- 
lections to be studied. Hunting in the 
home, however, can still be a profit- 
able and exciting experience. The 
Section of Mammals of Carnegie Mu- 
seum would be most appreciative of 
any information that the readers of the 
GaME News could supply. An oppor- 
tunity to examine and perhaps photo- 
graph trophies, sets of antlers, skins or 
robes would suffice. If that were not 
possible, at least a written record of 
where the examples are located and 
something of their origin would be 
a real help. Copies’ of diary entries 
(photographs, photostats, typed, 
handwritten) might contribute im- 
measurably. Sometimes things of in- 
calculable scientific value are eyesores 
to members of a household—such 
things we would be glad to take off 
your hands. Only recently we came 
into possession of a beautiful rack of 
Pennsylvania elk antlers, from an ani- 
mal shot in 1833. We cannot pay for 
specimens or information, but we can 
give credit where credit is due. We 
would welcome, too, records of un- 
usual occurftences—the coati-mundi, 
the spotted skunk, coyotes, etc.—so do 
not hesitate to get in touch with us. 
A thorough hunt in your home may 
reveal a wealth of information that 
only you can enable us to put on 
record. 

. The End 
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a IS time to stop now and evaluate 
some of the advances made. The 
foregoing chapters told chiefly how 
and why they came about. From the 
time the first gains were made to the 
present is a long period and many 
things happened during it to change 
the Commission’s attitude and also 
that of the hunters. 

For example, the scarcity of game 

ssibly was the greatest single prob- 
em when the Game Commission was 
first formed. That problem has 
changed since then to one, in a num- 
ber of instances, scarcely less diffi- 
cult to solve to everyone’s satisfaction 
—and that problem is a surplus of 
game. 


Reports of damage by deer, beavers 
and rabbits are commonplace today; 


and yet, these animals were nearly ex-° 


tinct in many sections before the turn 
of the century. When too abundant, 
they can be as much nuisance as 
other pests and it is amazing to 
realize that they are considered such 
quite often at present, in this agri- 
cultural-mining-manufacturing State 
of ours. Pennsylvania hunters prob- 
ably are the greatest gripers in the 
country; but hunters outside Penn- 
sylvania can’t understand their com- 
plaints because elsewhere this State is 
considered a miracle in game con- 
servation. It has the greatest number 
of hunters in the Union (Michigan 
license sales to the contrary, because 
Michigan issues a special deer license 
and includes it in its totals) and it 
has one of the greatest varieties of 
wildlife. 


The Law That Backfired 

What happened to the deer popula- 
tion after the passage of the “Buck 
Law” is especially illuminating, be- 
cause it sort of backfired on the Com- 
mission. This law, plus heavy tim- 
bering which created food for the 
deer herds, the hunters’ license law 
with its increased revenue for the 
management of all game, the refuge 


system and the public land purchases 
all helped the deer recover. They 
recovered so well, in fact, that they 
became too numerous around 1920, 
and the Commission decided it would 
have to hold a hold a “doe season” 
to eliminate the surplus. 


Whereupon, the Commission en- 
countered an entirely new obstacle. 
When the “Buck Law” was being 
pushed through, hunters grumbled 
and complained about taking away 
their deer hunting. In the years that 
followed the 1907 bill, only antlered 
deer were legal. Then, when the 
Commission proposed a doe season, 
the hunters grumbled and com- 
plained that the Commission was out 
to wreck deer hunting. They re- 
sented it. Why, every sensible hunter 
knew that killing does was wrong, 
they argued. Where were the fawns 
of the future to come from? -The 
“Buck Law” had become so engrained 
in their way of thinking that any 
other inihnd of bettering deer hunt- 
ing seemed wrong. That attitude 
still exists today; the “Buck Law,” 
which was a wise provision originally, 
has become a boomerang because 
hunters believe in it blindly. The 
Commission now is in the position of 
be damned if it does, and be damned 
if it doesn’t have a doe season. 


We have seen how the provisions 
which determined what was a legal, 
antlered buck changed slightly from 
time to time. Let us look now at 
some of the rapidly shifting changes 
that came over the deer situation 
soon after the turn of the century. 

The first stocking of deer began 
in 1906 with 50 purchased from 
Michigan. Between 1906 and 1925, 
the State stocked 1192, principally to 
replenish deer where they were scarce, 
but also in some cases with the idea 
of instilling fresh blood into a herd. 
The refuges established from 1905 
on, although intended to aid all 
game, actually were of most benefit to 
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deer. The use of buckshot for taking 
deer was banned in 1905 and only a 
gun propelling a single bullet or ball 
was legal thereafter. 

As a result of the protection given 
them and the excellent food condi- 
tions that followed early lumbering, 
deer naturally increased rapidly and 
in a surprisingly little while began 
to encroach upon agricultural land. 
As early ‘as 1910, Dr. Kalbfus re- 
ported: “I have a number of letters 
of complaint relative to deer feeding 
upon grain fields in the early spring- 
time; this again showing the increase 
of deer.” 

By 1919, the first bill which. would 
have given the Game Commission 
authority to declare an open season 
on female deer during a_ limited 
period at the close of the regular 
season, was proposed and defeated. 
The open season would have applied 
only to counties where deer had be- 
come nuisances to growing crops and 
fruit trees. 


Farmers Demand Relief 


By 1920, farmers were demanding 
relief, suggesting payment for dam- 
ages. Was it fair, they asked, for per- 
sons interested in creation to impose 
upon them destructive animals which 
could easily force a landowner to 
desert his farm? The deer paid no 
attention to the arguments, but, like 
the guinea pigs in Butler’s “Pigs is 
Pigs,’ they went right on being fruit- 
ful and multiplying. 

The situation had become acute by 
1923. The Commission -had started 
trapping deer for stocking else-where 
in 1919, but the method was too 
laborious and expensive, and the 
trapped animals often were injured. 
So the Deer Proof Fence Law was 
passed in 1923, landowners were given 
the right to kill deer caught destroy- 
ing property if they dressed the car- 
cass for donation to some institution 
and reported the kill to the nearest 
game protector within 24 hours, and 
the Commission was given the power 











to declare open season for female 
deer upon petition of 200 or more 
residents of any county, township or 
part thereof for a three-day period 
following the regular ‘“‘buck’”’ season. 

The Deer-Proof Fence Law, even 
though amended in 1925 to lighten 
the cost to the farmer, proved un- 
satisfactory. This provided for an 
eight-foot high wire fence to be 
erected at first with the farmer bear- 
ing about half the expense, and then, 
as amended, with the farmer supply- 
ing the posts and labor and the Com- 
mission furnishing the wire and 
staples. It just didn’t work on a big 
scale. 


By 1925, the farmer who killed 
marauding deer was allowed to re- 
tain the venison for food in sections 
where damage was acute, and in 1929 
landowners throughout the State were 
allowed to do the same thing, if 
damages to property warranted. it. 
This was, at best, only a partial solu- 
tion. 


Killing some of the does seemed 
the logical solution to the Commis- 
sion, and the 1923 law empowering 
it to declare open seasons on petition 
was soubbienid a forward step. The 
hunters didn’t think so, however. 
Special licenses, costing $5 each, were 
to be issued with the board to decide 
the number. That first 1923 season 
found the Commission stymied. One 
hundred licenses were issued in Wash- 
ington and Quincy townships in 
Franklin County for the three-day 
special season. Sportsmen aroused 
by this “threat” to the deer supply 
bought up licenses which they didn’t 
intend to use, simply so the doe 
killers couldn’t get them. They posted 
yellow cardboard signs, reading: 
“DON’T BE YELLOW AND KILL 
A DOE” to discourage the remaining 
license holders. Only eight does and 
one spike buck were killed that year. 

In 1924 there were 424 special li- 
censes issued for parts of Mifflin and 
Huntingdon Counties with 126 legal 
antlerless deer and 16 illegal ones 
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Beavers were accused of damaging trees on private land, burrowing under fields, flooding 
valuable lands and important roads and otherwise raising cain. 


killed. The special license fee was 
reduced from f. to $2 in 1925, and 
that year 5513 out of 10,650 special 
licenses made available were taken 
out by hunters and 1090 legal antler- 
less deer' were killed. The number 
was much the same, in 1926—only 
1295 being killed. There was no 
antlerless season in 1927, and then in 
1928 came the fireworks. 

When sportsmen didn’t cooperate 
in promoting special doe seasons, the 
Commission tried to decrease the 
herd by hiring special agents to kill 
off some of the older does. The 
hunters objected to this, and, besides, 
the number that could be killed this 
way was insufficient to solve a situa- 
tion that was becoming more serious 
each year. 


The First Statewide Season Fight 
So the Commission declared a state- 
wide open season in 1928 on antler- 
less deer weighing 50 pounds or more 
with entrails removed. And for the 
first time, bucks were to be protected. 
This released a storm of protest. Some 
hunters feared the deer would be ex- 
terminated. Some predicted a huge 
increase in hunting accidents. 
There was so much uproar that a 
decision from the Attorney General 
was requested. He decided that the 
state-wide open season was not legal 
and that the Commission was em- 
powered only to declare a special 
season with the special $2 fee in addi- 
tion to the regular hunting license. 
The Commission accordingly de- 
clared a special season and limited 
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the special licenses only to those coun- 
ties where bucks were taken the pre- 
vious year, using a ratio of eight 
special doe licenses to each legal buck 
killed in a county. This resulted in 
opening 54 of the 67 counties. Land- 
owners in residence and tenants were 
given free licenses. No non-resident 
licenses were issued. 

The opposition took definite form 
as soon as hunters realized the Com- 
mission really meant it this time— 
and injunction proceedings were in- 
itiated. The antidoe season hunters 
were backed in many cases by recrea- 
tional park and hotel owners who 
wanted lots of deer roaming around 
to attract trade to their resorts. This 
clique (which still exists) succeeded 
in having some injunctions granted, 
but aroused the enmity of persons in 
their sections who wanted an open 
season and also that of farmers who 
needed relief from deer damage. 

There was the devil to pay on all 
sides. Hunters fought hunters, 
hunters fought the Commission, re- 
sort owners fought hunters, farmers 
and hunters fought the resort owners, 
the Commission fought the injunc- 
tion seekers. Commonwealth attor- 
neys succeeded in dissolving some of 
the injunctions before the hunting 
season ended. 

The outcome of all the uproar was 
that 25,097 legal deer were taken in 
contrast to 14,374 in 1927 when only 
bucks were legal, only three deer 
hunters were killed as against 16 the 
year before. Farmers in counties 
where injunctions held good filed im- 
mediate petitions for relief against 
over-abundant deer, and the deer 
population was scarcely affected. 

Opposition to doe seasons devel- 
ops each time they are proposed, but 
it had grown weaker each time since 
experience had shown that plenty of 
deer remain after each open season. 
The $2 special permit was revoked 
in 1931 (although in 1937 the Com- 
mission received discretionary power 


to issue special control permits at $2 
—reduced to $1 in 1939) and doe 
seasons were declared when necessary, 


The first year (1931) when both 
bucks and antlerless deer, with a 
weight limit of not less than 40 
pounds on the latter, were legal, re- 
sulted in a kill of 24,796 bucks, 7o0,- 
255 antlerless deer. The first state- 
wide season (1938) in which antler- 
less deer only were legal, with bucks 
protected, produced the staggering 
total of 171,662 killed. Next year, 
as if to prove that antlerless deer 
seasons did not harm the _ herd, 
hunters killed 49,106 bucks and (in 
four counties only) 14,581 antlerless 
deer. 

The climax came the following 
year. In 1940 all deer except those 
with visible spike antlers or antlers 
without points were legal. Hunters 
scored an all-time high kill of 186,575. 


The kettle is still bubbling and 
every once in awhile boils up with 
renewed vigor. In 1949 the hunters 
petitioned for abrogation and were 
successful in closing seven counties. 
However, these same hunters went 
into other counties that remained 
open and boldly hunted antlerless 
deer. This brought about great bit- 
terness between counties and didn’t 
set well with the farmers in closed 
counties who wanted some relief from 
deer damage. The next year was 
even worse. Counties who were will- 
ing to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion were sao to abrogate in self 
defense as counties around them 
abrogated. This was done in spite 
of the fact that in many sections the 
farmers were desperately seeking help 
and protection against too many deer 
and had even held mass meetings 
with game officials and Legislators 
and others concerned to try to cut 
down the herd. 1950 saw 14 Coun- 
ties closed to antlerless deer. After 
the smoke cleared away leading 
sportsmen saw that something must 
be done to recapture ground lost, 
lessen the bitterness that had taken 
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hold and try to find some measure to 
meet the farmers demands, and keep 
the herd within control. How this 
effort will be solved will be written 
in future history of the state. 

Some hunters still must learn that 
too many deer can be as bad as too 
few, resulting in starvation at times, 
producing runty deer where food is 
sufficient to maintain life only at a 
low level, and destroying food and 
cover needed by grouse, wild turkeys 
and snowshoe rabbits. But even the 
Commission is thankful that the prob- 
lem is one of surplus and not one of 
scarcity. In only a few decades, 
Pennsylvania passed from a period of 
practically no deer to an era of 
wrangling over what to do with so 
confounded many deer. 

One by-product of the dispute was 
that the Commission acquired a lot 
of unprejudiced scientific opinion to 
support its arguments. Vernon 
Bailey, chief field naturalist for what 
is now the U. S. Fish Service, con- 
curred with the Commission in the 
necessity for doe seasons after sur- 
veys in 1928, 1929 and 1930. In 1929, 
B. Scott Fritz, Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Animal Industry veterinarian, 
found that a proportion of older does 
were barren. Laurel and rhododen- 
dron are not poisonous to deer, Penn- 
sylvania State College learned in 1930 
feeding experiments, but deer do not 
like them as food and when restricted 
to a diet of these plants alone, young 
deer show signs of rickets and starva- 
tion. The Department of Forests 
and Waters and the Commission co- 
operated in a seedling tree experi- 
ment in 1929. In a few years, un- 
fenced plots were almost a total loss 
due to overbrowsing, while adjoining 
fenced plots were undamaged. 


Protecting The Black Bear 
Another occasional problem of 
over-abundance is provided by Penn- 
sylvania’s other big game animal, the 
black bear. Pennsylvania became the 
first State to protect the black bear 


when it passed a law in 1905 fixing 
a season for taking it. 

Various other provisions gave them 
further protection. Steel traps, with 
their cruelly-toothed jaws, were 
banned in 1911 and 1915 saw pitfalls 
and pens outlawed for capturing 
bears. The use of a single rifle bullet 
or shotgun slug was required by 1921 
and tagging within six hours was 
= the same year. In 1925, cub 

ears were declared illegal, thus pro- 
tecting the animal in its first year; in 
1935 the use of dogs in hunting and 
chasing hears were prohibited. 

As a result, bears prospered and 
Pennsylvania always had had a fair 
share of bear hunting. Even in poor 
years, several hundred are killed, and 
in one season g29 were taken. Few, 
if any States, have as many black 
bears. 


Everything reminds black bears of 
eating. They like beechnuts, they 
like corn, sheep, berries, honey, 
beetles and almost anything they can 
get. This causes trouble where they 
are too abundant, especially where 
bee hives, sheep and cornfields: are 
concerned. Ordinarily shy and sel- 
dom seen in the woods, they become 
quite bold and destructive in raids 
on farms. Therefore, the payment 
of damage claims was authorized in 
1923, with a $3,000 limit for all claims 
in year. The amount was increased 
to $5,000 per year in 1945. 

The largest bear ever killed in 
Pennsylvania probably was the one 
taken December 4, 1923, near Mil- 
ford in Pike County. Its actual 
weight was 633 pounds and hog 
dressed it weighed 538 pounds. Total 
length was g feet. From tip to tip 
of the ears, it went 19 inches. 

Although bear and deer seasons 
used to run together, at present the 
short bear season usually (but not al- 
ways) comes during the week preced- 
ing deer season. 


Beaver, Come Back 
Because there was no provision for 
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fur-bearing animals, the beaver had 
to be classed as game to receive its 
first protection in this State in 1903. 
The law protecting it, though, was 
only a beautiful gesture because the 
animal was practically extinct here. 
By 1923 i: was included in the list of 
fur-bearers and protected as such, but 
there was more than a gesture in the 
new law. The beaver had come back. 

It all started with a gift in 1917 of 
a pair of beavers from the State of 
Wisconsin. The Game Commission 
took its gift animals and liberated 
them in Game Refuge Number 17 
near Sizerville in Cameron County, 
on what is known as East Cowley 
Run. Also, like Ellis Parker Butler's 
“Pigs is Pigs,” they multiplied and 
multiplied, their offspring spreading 
over a large area in northern Penn- 
sylvania, some naturally, and some 
by transplanting. 

Elated by what happened to one 
single pair of beavers, the Commis- 
sion bought four pairs from Canada 
in 1919, 24 pairs in 1920, six pairs in 
1922 and 12 pairs from New York 
in 1924. All were released in refuge 
areas. Then nature took its course 
and damage complaints began to 
come in. 

A pair of trees, four and five inches 
in diameter, stood on a bank with 
their tops above some_ telephone 
wires in a Cumberland Valley sec- 
tion. The beavers gnawed through 
the trees, and when the trees fell they 
took the wires with them, interrupt- 
ing Cumberland Valley phone service 
from Sunday morning to Monday 
morning. Elsewhere, beavers were 
accused of damaging commercially 
valuable trees on private property, 
burrowing under fields, flooding 
valuable lands and important roads, 


taking over water supply reservoirs 
for their own homes and otherwise 
raising cain. 

Hundreds were live-trapped by the 
Commission and planted where they 
couldn’t do so much damage, but this 


was too slow to control the multiply. 
ing beavers so the Commission finally 
decided to permit trappers to harvest 
the surplus. The first statewide open 
trapping season ran from March 1, 
to April 10, 1934, and strict regula- 
tions governed it, as they have all 
ensuing seasons. The beavers had 
to be trapped and not shot, one per- 
son conkan’t set more than 10 traps 
or take more than six beavers and 
the skins had to be taken before a 
Game Protector and stamped and 
sealed before they could be sold. 
That year, 6455 were taken in 50 
of the 67 counties—17 years after the 
first pair were stocked! Regulations 
change slightly, but there have been 
open seasons in nearly all recent 
years. 

In the early years, John Phillips’ 
enemies contemptuously referred to 
him as the “rabbit man’ because he 
and other sportsmen tried to protect 
rabbits. Today, they probably pro- 
vide more sport for more persons 
than any other game animal or bird, 
with millions killed annually. In 
their cycles of abundance, they be- 
come nuisances around truck patches, 
orchards (by girdling trees in deep 
crusted snows) and around suburban 
gardens. The State helps clubs con- 
duct rabbit drives and pays so much 
per rabbit for those box-trapped in 
areas where they are too abundant. 
The surplus is planted where they 
are not so plentiful. 

Even ringneck pheasants, first 
stocked in abundance by the Com- 
mission in 1915 have become nui- 
sances at times, principally by pulling 
up young corn or eating tomatoes 
and berry crops. Trapping, or per- 
suading the affected farmers to en- 
courage open hunters on their lands, 
have solved the problem. 

This is a most comfortable feeling, 
to know that there is too much, 
rather than too little, game. 


. To Be Continued 
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Added Attraction 


CLEARFIELD—The Old Town 
Sportsmen’s Club of Clearfield main- 
tained an animal exhibit at the local 
County Fair during July and among 
the exhibits was a medium sized 
blacksnake. Early on the morning of 
July gist, she began laying eggs. A 
total of 19 eggs were laid, at intervals 
of 15 to 20 minutes and many of the 
Fair visitors witnessed this unusual 
event. The eggs were about two inches 
long, better than a half inch in 
diameter, leathery looking and a dull 
white in color.—Game Protector Ted 
Carlson, Clearfield. 


Good Deed Day For Crows 


Bloomsburg—Occasionally crows 
will turn in a good deed to offset 
their many bad ones. Recently, 
while dismantling safety zones on a 
Farm Game Project, I observed a red- 
tailed hawk in close pursuit of a cock 
ringneck pheasant. The bird made 
a hedge row in safety, the hawk 
veered off, and immediately two 
crows attacked him and knocked him 
to the ground. Apparently not much 
hurt, the hawk took off for upstairs 
and rapidly got away from there.— 
District Game Protector Mark Hagen- 
buch, Bloomsburg. 





Battered Beaver Betrays Bad Hunter 

Oil City—In twenty years of service 
with the Game Commission, I have 
observed many outstanding things 
done by hunters. During the same 
time, I have witnessed some very dis- 
gusting acts done by another type of 
hunter. During the past beaver 
season, I dropped into a Fur Dealer’s 
place of business for a few minutes 
and saw what I consider one of the 
lowest things a hunter could do. Sev- 
eral of the beaver pelts had No.-6 
chilled shot in the region of the 
shoulders and neck. ‘These pellets 
had been in the pelt for some time 
and from all indications were the 
result of a duck hunter blasting away 
at every beaver that was unfortunate 
enough to swim by him. These par- 
ticular beavers had been trapped in 
some of our best duck hunting areas. 
The worst part of this action lies in 
the fact that the beavers have re- 
stored acres of water and improved 
the areas which directly benefit the 
duck hunters. Some of these men 
evidently are completely ignorant of 
both the Game Law, good conserva- 
tion and sportsmanship, and the 
value that live beavers really are to 
them. Several beavers lived until 
trapping season; nobody knows how 
many died as the result of this low- 
down act.—Land Utilization Assistant 
Earl Smith, Northwest Division Head- 
quarters, Oil City. 


Playful Fox 
Elkland—Dana Williams, of Elk- 
land, related the following to me 
recently: He observed a red fox play- 
ing on the crust of snow. Being curi- 
ous to know what made the fox act 
so playful, he watched it through 
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binoculars and saw that the fox had 
a small rodent. It would place one 
paw on the mouse and hit at it with 
the other, sending it sliding out 
across the crust of snow. The fox 
would then give chase and repeat the 
performance. Finally tiring of this 
sport, the fox ate his make-believe 
“puck” and went off in to the woods. 
—District Game Protector Gerald 
Cyphert, Westfield. 





As Snug As A Skunk In A Sofa 

Hallstead—Early in March I re- 
ceived a call from people living in 
Hallstead for some assistance in re- 
moving several skunks that had 
moved into a fully furnished home 
in that village. Upon investigation 
I learned that the house had been 
closed for the winter and the skunks 
had moved in through the furnace 
pipe. The animals, which had been 
in the house for some time before 
being discovered by neighbors, had 
torn down all the lace curtains from 
the windows and had chewed up 
many other articles. Some well mean- 
ing individual took it upon himself 
to shoot one of these stinking tenants 
as it hid under the ice box in the 
kitchen. This room will not be suit- 
able for human occupancy for some 
time. We discovered another skunk 
upstairs in bed. He had made him- 
self quite comfortable by crawling 
under the pillow. After looking the 
situation over, I raised a nearby win- 
dow. Then, picking up the mattress, 
we carried it to the open window 





very carefully, raised one end up, and 
skidded Mr. Skunk right out the up- 
stairs window without any further 
trouble.—District Game Protector 
Howard Hoffman, Susquehanna. 


While The Hunter Is Away... 

Bendersville—Harvey Quigle, a 
fruit grower of Bendersville, Adams 
County, is beginning to wonder 
whether it might not be better to just 
stay at home and let the game come 
to him. Last November Mr. Quigle 
was highly excited about the oppor- 
tunity to hunt ringneck pheasants in 
Lancaster County. He was so ex- 
cited, in fact, that he forgot to take 
his shotgun with him when he left 
home and arrived in Lancaster 
County to discover that his gun was 
still leaning against a tree in Benders- 
ville. Just recently he had further 
reason to believe that all things come 
to him who waits. Mrs. Quigle was 
working in the kitchen of her home 
when she heard a terrific crash up- 
stairs. She went to the barn and 
called her husband to investigate. He 
found the bedroom window smashed 
and the venetian blind awry. Search- 
ing for the cause of the damage, he 
discovered a big ringneck pheasant 
cock under his bed. He caught the 
bird and brought it downtown as 
proof of the story. Later he released 
the bird. It took off with a “whoosh,” 
hit some utility lines, fell to the 
ground and then headed for other 

arts on foot at the speed of a grey- 
ound, unhurt, according to wit- 
nesses.—Deputy Game Protector 
Charles W. Bretzman, Bendersville. 
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Modern Johnnie Appleseed Found In 
Blair County 


Altoona—While the Johnnie Ap- 
pleseed story is an old one to most 
of us, a new twist has been added. 
Dave Schum, of Altoona, doesn’t 
carry a bag nor does he talk to him- 
self. He is a quiet, easy-going fellow 
who does his bit without any fuss or 
bother and until recently nobody 
knew of his tree planting habits but 
himself. He was “‘discovered’” when 
he went to pay his dues in the AI- 
toona Wildlife Conservation Club. 
Several small black objects fell to the 
floor and the man who was collecting 
the dues picked them up and asked 
what they were for. Dave explained 
that when he ate an apple, he just 
put the seeds in his wallet if they 
were plump and clean. Then next 
time he went fishing, he would plant 
them. Dave has been planting for a 
long time for he says there are trees 
now bearing fruit that came from 
his plantings. The question in my 
mind is how many men have missed 
this opportunity to do good for our 
wildlife? Wouldn't it be a fine thing 
if all hunters and fishermen would 
start planting the same way now.— 
Ed Dively, Secretary, Altoona Wild- 
life Conservation Club. 


Rabid Foxes Raid Chester County 

West Vincent Township—On Feb- 
ruary 13 I received a report that a 
gray fox had attacked three dogs, one 
at a time, in West Vincent Township. 
At one time during the attack the 
fox came on a front porch to bite one 
of the dogs. Since then I have had 
nine similar cases. In each case the 
dogs were placed under a 100 day 
quarantine. We also have two people 
who were bitten by foxes taking the 
Pasteur treatment. In one case a 
lady was bitten in the foot by a red 
fox and she was only able to escape 
by getting into her car and closing 
the door on the fox. In another in- 
stance a seven year old boy was sev- 


erely bitten on the leg and foot while 
‘two men tried to drive the animal off 
with clubs.—District Game Protector 
Ralph Shank, Uwchland. 


Mixed Muskrat and Mink 
Wyalusing—While patrolling along - 





Wyalusing Creek in response to a 
report of crippled deer in that vicin- 
ity, I happened to look upstream 
about 40 yards and noticed some ani- 
mal activity on some ice which jutted 
out from the shoreline. At first I 
could not make out what the animals 
were due to their rolling and tossing 
about. Walking closer I saw it was 
a fight between a muskrat and a 
mink. The fight did not last too 
long as the mink killed the muskrat 
and then began to drag it along the 
top of the ice and into the water. 
The mink then tried to swim across 
the creek with the muskrat in its 
mouth but the current and slush 
were too much for him. He let the 
muskrat go and began to swim to- 
wards me, emerging within five feet. 
of where I stood on the bank. Ap- 
parently the mink was not too fright- 
ened as he took a dive into the water, 
swam upstream and emerged about 
ten feet above me. He finally de- 
cided to head down stream again, no 
doubt running along the bank to in- 
tercept the muskrat which was float- 
ing below us.—District Game  Pro- 
tector Nobert Molski, Wyalusing. 
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1951 BEAVER HARVEST BETTERS 
LAST YEAR’S 

In the 1951 beaver season, Feb- 
ruary 15 to March ist, 2,878 of the 
valuable fur-bearers were trapped in 
Pennsylvania, an increase of 101 over 
the 1950 figure. About 72% of the 
entire catch was made in northern 
tier counties, but trappers were esti- 
mated to number 35% less than this 
year than last. 

“Flat tails’ were taken this sea- 
son.in 39 counties of the state. Mild 
weather and open water were great 
aids to trappers. 

Floods washed out many of these 
wildlife engineers’ dams and lodges 
prior to season. As a result, an un- 
usually large number of beavers was 
found to be living in bank dens 
along streams. 

The predominating violations in- 
volved the setting of traps closer 
to beaver houses and dams than al- 
lowed by law, but the conduct of 
trappers was reported by game pro- 
tectors as “generally good.” 


MANY HUNTING LICENSES 
REVOKED 


On April 5, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission revoked the hunt- 
ing and trapping privileges of 610 
persons convicted of serious game law 
violations. 


In the past year many persons lost 
their hunting-trapping license by 
county court action. The latter cases 
were those in which persons were 
denied these privileges because they 
shot at, wounded or killed humans 
in mistake for game. 


FOOD AND COVER CORPSMEN 
IMPROVE GAME LANDS 


In each of the Game Commission’s 
six field divisions, food and cover 
crops are employed to improve game 
lands, to establish additional wildlife 
habitat on them and to maintain the 
holdings. 

The corps’ schedules are carefully 
planned to make certain the comple- 
tion of seasonal projects and to assure 
the most efficient use of equipment. 
In the event severe weather interferes 
with field or forest assignments these 
men engage in other projects, such as 
the building of rabbit traps, wood 
duck nesting boxes, sign back-boards, 
etc. ' 


A glance at a typical work schedule 
for game lands in one division reveals 
these items: 1—Pruning of fruit trees 
and removal of suppressing vegeta- 
tion near them. 2—Clearing old fields 


for planting. 3—Plowing food strips | 


as weather permits, using best soil 
conservation practices. 4—Planting 
hedgerows and gullies. 5—Cuttin 
inferior trees to develop game f 
and protective cover on edges be- 
tween forested and open areas. 6— 
Maintaining roads, bet: build- 
ings, and boundary lines. 7—Cutting 
timber in densely wooded areas, pro- 
viding small openings that will allow 
increased reproduction of ground 
cover and grasses. 


Each phase of development has its 
proper place in planned wildlife 
management. Only by a visit to these 
lands can the average individual real- 
ize the scope of the food and cover 
corps activities. 
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Pennsylvania Welcomes Twenty New Game Protectors 
At Graduation Ceremonies At Harrisburg 


On April 28, in the Forum of the Education Building, Harrisburg, twenty young men 
who had successfully completed a year’s training at the Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
were graduated. John C. Herman, a member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
presided. 

Dr. Richard Gerstell, Director of Civilian Defense, delivered the principal : address. 
Gerstell was once chief of wildlife research for the Commission. State Senator Robert D. 
Fleming also spoke to the graduates. 

The oath of office was administered to the new State Game Protectors by Gene D. Smith, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

The Commission’s Executive Director, Thomas D. Frye, officially welcomed the graduates 
of this sixth training class into the organization and presented the diplomas and com- 
missions. These officers began their duties in their respective districts May 1. 

Following are the names of the new Game Protectors shown below, their former 
residences and their assigned locations: 


First Row: Donald L. Croft, Greencastle, Franklin Co., to Montrose, Susquehanna Co.; 
Elder D. Ramsey, Altoona, Blair Co., to Mauch Chunk, Carbon Co.; Arthur T. Biondi, 
Force, Elk Co., to Marienville, Forest Co.; Dean M. Crooks, Somerset, Somerset Co., to 
Altoona, Blair Co.; Harold W. Wiggins, Newtown, Bucks Co., to Cambridge Springs, Craw- 
ford Co.; Donald G. Day, Washington, Washington Co., to Warren Center, Bradford Co. 

Second Row: Keith C. Hinman, Galeton, Potter Co., to Mehoopany, Wyoming Co.; 
Joseph M. Maholtz, Penfield, Clearfield Co., to Cambridge Springs, Crawford Co,; Char.es 
F. Keiper, Duryea, Luzerne Co., to Renovo, Clinton Co.; Michael Evancho, Freeland 
Luzerne Co. to Jersey Shore, Lycoming Co.; William E. Shaver, Freeland, Luzerne Co., 
to Schwenksville, Montgomery Co.; Louis C, Zlobec, Port Alleghany, McKean Co., to New 
Milford, Susquehanna Co.; Charles M. Laird, Bellwood, Blair Co., to Bellefonte, Centre Co. 

Third Row: Richard R, Roth, Greenville, Mercer Co., to Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co.; 
Robert H. Myers, Hawthorne, Clairon Co., to Lake Ariel, Wayne Co.; William H. Shaffer, 
Hyndman, Bedford Co., to Oil City, Venango Co.; Irwin A. Weibel, Jr., Meadville, Craw- 
ford Co., to Susquehanna, Susquehanna Co.; Robert H. Spahr, New Brighton, Beaver Co., 
to R. D. , Philipsburg, Centre Co.; Dale O. Fisher, Williamsport, Lycoming Co., to Warren 
Center, Bradford Co. 
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By John F. Blair 


AST December most Game Pro- 

tectors over the state had an arti- 
cle in the local paper calling to the 
attention of the prospective flower 
and vegetable gardeners that a rab- 
bit trapping program was about to 
begin. We asked the co-operation 
of everyone who expected to raise a 
garden in the spring by letting us 
know at that time where the presence 
of rabbits might indicate probable 
damage to young plants. Each Game 
Protector has a supply of box traps 
in which rabbits are easily trapped 
in the winter without injuring the 
rabbit. The rabbits so caught are 
then released in the country on farms 
that are open to public hunting and 
contain suitable food and cover. 
Here the rabbits reproduce to some- 
one’s advantage. In the winter time, 
especially when snow is on the 
ground and there is little green vege- 
tation for them to eat, these rabbits 
are not hard to catch. At that time, 
when rabbits could be caught, the 
Game Protector seldom has a request 
to have them removed. 


Now comes the second chapter to 
the rabbit problem in populated 
areas. Almost every day and some- 
times many times a day excited in- 
dividuals call the Game Protector 
wanting to know what can be done 
about the rabbits eating off their 
flowers and lettuce and beans. They 
want him to bring a trap to their 
place and trap them right now. The 
fact is, they cannot be caught now 
because there is so much natural food 


that they are not interested in the 
bait that is used in a rabbit trap. 
These same individuals knew that 
there were rabbits there in the 





$$$. 
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winter, either from past experience or 
from the presence of tracks in the 
snow but they were too busy to call 
up the Game Protector and tell him 
where they were when they could be 
caught. 


Many gardeners are reasonable and 
are willing to go along with any sug- 
gestions as to how the rabbits can be 
kept from destroying their plants. 
Others want permission to kill them 
right now or sooner. 


For those who are willing to live 
and let live we are glad to recom- 
mend several different formulas of 
rabbit repellent that will help. The 
best one I know of and can person- 
ally recommend is to erect an 18-inch 
poultry wire fence around the part 
of the garden in which you are ex- 
pecting to grow lettuce, beans, car- 
rots, peas and cabbage. The fence 
can be put up in a very short time 
and if taken down and stored in a 
dry place during the winter it will 
last for several years. One gardener 
that had plenty of room planted a 
six foot strip of soy beans all around 
his garden and said it did the work. 
One gardener said he accomplished 
the purpose by the use of salt. No, 
not on the rabbits tail. He said he 
placed small blocks of rabbit salt 
around the garden and the rabbits 
didn’t bother the garden. Would 


not place all my money on this one 
but that is the way he told it to me. 
However there are several formulas 
of repellents that are recommended 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 


sion, based on a series of tests made: 


by the Game Commission and the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
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co-operation with the Eastern Re- 
ional Service Laboratories, U. S. De- 
artment of Agriculture, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A leaflet giving these form- 
ulas is available from your local 
Game: Protector. No cost to you. 
Just a request on a penny post card. 

If you are a conservationist and are 
willing to live and let live, “Give the 
rabbit a break,” and contact your 
Game Protector next winter so he 
can trap them and remove them to 
the country. 

To those of you who are not will- 
ing to go along with the Conserva- 
tion program but are “hell bent” on 
killing these innocent little bunnies 





By L. J. Kopp 


Nee so long ago I listened to the 
Rod and Gun Club radio pro- 
gram over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. Guy Kibby, one of the regular 
members of the show, made a re- 
mark which I think is worth consid- 
ering. He said that there are two 
words which should not be used 
when speaking about the outdoors. 
These words are: NEVER and AL- 
WAYS. For example, we should 
not say, “Fish never bite at mid- 
night,” or “Fish always bite best 
before seven.” 

Let’s apply Mr. Kibby’s philosophy 
to predator control. The question 
of predator control is so typical of 
the outdoors that in our efforts to 
answer it, we usually wind up with 
more questions. Thus, we should 
never be satisfied with our answers, 
but should always leave plenty of 
room for improvements. 


Jack Miner, the Canadian natural- 
ist, once said, “When the bugs in- 


that provide more hunting and recre- 
ation than any other species of game 
in Pennsylvania and supply 214 mil- 
lion pounds of meat that is very val- 
uable in times like these, I would 
refer you to Section 724 of the Act of 
June 1937 PL 1225 (the Game Code). 
This section is quoted in the leaflet 
mentioned above and very clearly de- 
scribes just who is and who is not 
permitted, under the law, to kill rab- 
bits destroying gardens. There are 
certain stipulations in the law that 
must be abided by to keep yourself 
out of what might develop into an 
embarrassing situation. 
. The End 


Faihabin 
Cciileu Changes 


vade my potato patch, I use paris 
green and do not wait for God to 
send other bugs to do the job for 
me.” Unfortunately, paris green does 
not always accomplish the desired 
results. Farmers were not satisfied 
and so science looked for improve- 
ments. Today there are literally hun- 
dreds of new and different insecti- 
cides and repellents on the market, 
developed for the purpose of better 
controlling injurious insects. 


Generally speaking, predator con- 
trol is quite similar to insect con- 
trol. We find that some of the 
methods which we use to control the 
predator are helpful, but like paris 
green, they do not seem to always 
perform satisfactorily. We are there- 
fore faced with the need for trying 
out new and different solutions. 

In the fox, we have a specific 
predator which we think should be 
controlled. Many different methods 
have been and are being tried. First 
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the protection was removed from the 
fox. Then it became apparent that 
this was not the answer. Next a 
bounty was offered for the killing of 
foxes. 

This new method—a fox bounty— 
was put into use about 35 years ago, 
at least on the grey fox. Yet today 
we have indications that we have 
more grey foxes than ever before in 
our history. At first the bounty 
system proved to be an answer, but, 
alas, it proved to be the answer 
for only a limited time. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot predict the fu- 
ture. We are using a solution with 
which we are not satisfied, but we 
are also looking for a better one. 


The suggestion has been offered 
that the bounty should be increased. 
Perhaps that would be one answer 
but perhaps it would not be the 
best one. Let’s look at what the 
farmer did when confronted with a 
somewhat similar problem. 


He was using a poison in order to 
kill the mice and rats on his property. 
As time went on, he became aware 
of the fact that the rat poison was 
not serving its purpose. On the con- 
trary, the rats just kept on coming. 
What did he do about it? Did he 
increase the amount of poison which 
he placed under his buildings? He 
did not. He did not increase the 
amount of poison because he knew 
what was wrong. He figured that if 
a small amount of poison would not 
kill the rats, then a larger amount 
also would not kill them. The farmer 
could not control the rats on his 
one may because the rats from neigh- 

oring farms kept coming to his farm 
faster than he could kill them. 

As a result the farmers got to- 
gether and decided that this was a 
problem which concerned them all, 
not just a few individuals. In order 





to remedy the situation all the far. 
mers in a large area got together 
and staged a rat control campaign. 
This time not only one farmer but 
all the farmers placed out rat poison 
during the same period. 

Like the individual farmer, we are 
today trying to control the fox in our 
own yard. In Pennsylvania we have 
a bounty on foxes. However, we 
find that the fox continues to mul- 
tiply. Like the rats, the foxes are 
coming into our state from neighbor- 
ing states and, in turn, they are en- 
tering our neighboring states from 
their neighboring states. Some states 
do not offer a bounty while others 
offer bounty in different amounts 
and during different periods. Under 
these conditions, we find ineffective 
control and many cases of attempted 
fraud. 


Would it not be possible to copy 
the method employed by the farmers 
and approach our problem in a simi- 
lar manner? Let’s say, for example, 
that every state east of the Mississippi 
would offer a like amount of bounty, 
at the same time, and during the same 
period. Approach the problem in a 
uniform manner, in other words. It 
proved successful for the farmer, and 
we can be reasonably sure that the 
old saying, “There’s no harm in try- 
ing” still is a sound theory. If e 
are correct in assuming that all foxes 
are destructive, no matter where they 
are found, then why should not the 
solution be the same? And what 
reason would there be for a Pennsyl- 
vania resident to try claiming a 
bounty in Maryland if Pennsylvania 
offered the same amount at the same 
time? And here we are not talking 
about the amount of bounty but 
rather the non-uniform manner in 
which it is offered. 


. The End 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 
PART I 


Preparation 


A BASIC rule, which the beginner 
should keep before him, at all 
times, is that archery is not a test of 
strength but a game of skill and to 
enjoy shooting a bow, skill must be 
acquired. As with any other sport, 
good form is gained through prac- 
ticing the correct procedure at all 
times. Scores will not improve just 
by shooting. Technique is most im- 
ortant and is gained through observ- 
ing the performance of skilled ar- 
chers on the shooting line, seeking 
personal advice and instruction on 
shooting procedure which archers 
are glad to give, studying closely 
such printed information as you are 
able to obtain, and practice. 


It is unfortunate that there are 
only a few qualified instructors in 
our schools and Scout troops. Equip- 
ment is frequently available and en- 
thusiasm is always evident. However, 
interest lags when skill is not ac- 
quired just by shooting. 

In the previous article the begin- 
ner was advised on suitable equip- 
ment which he should acquire. The 
next logical step is to assemble the 
equipment and prepare a range so 
that we can practice and develop a 
correct shooting form. A bow used 
correctly is an accurate weapon and 
its effectiveness, like a rifle, is limited 
only by the skill of the individual 
shooter. 

A few words of caution before you 
begin a practice session. At full 
draw the hoy is under such tension 
or strain that it can be described as 
approximately at its breaking point. 


Shooting 
be a ue 
G 


If overdrawn the least that will hap- 
a to a bow is that the fibers will 

e strained and the bow consequently 
weakened. Inevitably, overdrawing 
will result in a broken bow. 


Two items of equipment are in- 
dispensable to the archer for his pro- 
tection. An arm guard is worn on 
the inside of the bow arm and pro- 
tects the forearm from being injured 
by the bow string when the bow is 
held and the string released in the 
proper manner. Each time an arrow 
is released the bow string will slap 
the forearm just above the wrist with 
painful consequences to the archer 
unless the arm is protected by a 
guard. The first three fingers of 
the drawing hand are protected by 
a leather shooting tab or a shooting 
glove. Without this protection blis- 
ters will quickly form on the first 
joints of these fingers. Tincture of 
Benzoin applied to the finger eH 
before they become sore will help 
toughen the skin. A good grade of 
talcum powder should be carried in 
the archer’s kit. Use it to dust the 
shooting tab or the fingers of the 
shooting glove. It helps to provide 
a smooth release. 


An archer dresses for comfort with- 
in certain limits. Shoes should be 
comfortable and sturdy as approx- 
imately a mile is walked by the archer 
in shooting one American Round. 
The walking is done at a leisurely 
pace between ends and is interspersed 
with conversation on the relative 
merits of bows, arrows, and tackle in 
general. The beginner will do well 
to listen closely to this small talk 
as the opinions expressed differ 
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widely. Nevertheless archers have 
done a lot of experimentation and 
there is a lot of merit in many of 
their ideas. 

When an arrow is released the bow 
string passes very close to the chest 
and shoulder of an archer. Sport 
shirts with open collars and loose 
half length sleeves are not suitable 
apparel for the target archer. Ties 
also interfere with the free movement 
of the bow string. A vagrant breeze 





will blow a collar tip, a loose sleeve, 
or a tie into the line of movement 
of the bow string and deflect the 
arrow from the mark. For summer 
wear, both target and field archers 
have adopted the Tee shirt with 
short tight fitting sleeves. In cool 
weather a long sleeved V_ neck 
sweater is worn. Loose fitting upper 
garments, so necessary to keep one 
warm in cold weather, become a 
problem for the bow hunter. 





GAME COMMISSION PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 
OFFERED CIVIL DEFENSE 


Noting that preparations are being made in Pennsylvania to develop 
an effective civil defense program for civilian protection in case of a 
national emergency, the Pennsylvania Game Commission passed this 
cooperative resolution at its April meeting: 

“RESOLVED: That in the spirit of the law relating to such matters, 
all personnel and equipment of every kind and description belonging 
to the Pennsylvania Game Commission be made available to the Director 
of Civil Defense during any and all emergencies.” 

The Game Commission has a uniformed, well-trained and fully-equipped 
staff of field officers, with one or more Game Protectors located in each of 
the sixty-seven Counties. 

As an additional preparedness measure, the Commission approved the 
enrollment of its field officers in American Red Cross first aid training 
courses. 


FOREST WILDLIFE WINTERED WELL 

Mother Nature is usually remembered for her charm and beauty, but 
she has her ruthless side. Wildlifers know that she is often inexorably 
cruel to her children during rigorous winter months. 

Along Pennsylvania valleys hundreds, sometimes thousands, of dead deer 
have been found in spring—victims of ma!nutrition. In recent years, as 
wild turkeys spread over most of the state’s mountainous terrain, there 
was apprehension lest these magnificent birds, too, might succumb to 
short rations in severe cold weather. 

With no wish to detract from those who did a magnificent job of supple- 
mental feedings, game managers express the belief that forest wildlife, 
particularly deer and wild turkeys, survived the winter unexpectedly well 
largely because of a fortunate combination of events in nature. 

They point out that the fruit and nut crop last fall was the most 
bountiful in many years. As a result, forest creatures went into winter 
in excellent condition, carrying a heavy layer of fat on which to draw 
in lean periods when food would be scarce or snow covered. 

Last winter, the deep snows and ice storms came early, when still 
vigorous wildlife could best withstand them. Fortunate for wildlife, late - 
winter storms and extreme cold periods that ordinarily kill deer when 
their vitality is lowest did not materialize this year. Also, during the 
past winter, occasioned thaws removed the top layer of snow, exposing to 
turkeys, deer and other forest wildlife the beechnuts, wild apples and 
grapes that fell exceptionally late in northern counties and rested atop 
a previous layer of snow. 


This spring, even in those northern and western counties hardest hit 
by snow and ice, it has been generally reported that turkeys came through 
the winter without a loss, and that most deer, though pitifully thin, 
survived the critical months. 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


HEN Billy and Jane learned how they could bring hummingbirds into 
their garden all summer long, they were delighted. 

Hummingbirds are attracted to brightly colored flowers . . . mostly 
reds and blues. They are also attracted to sweet nectar. The children 

ainted a number of little pill bottles red and filled them with sugar water. 
hen they hung them on plant stakes among the flowers. 

Hummingbirds came to the bottles to investigate this new red “flower.” 
When they discovered that each bottle contained sugar water, they came 
back every day and many times each day. 

East of the Rocky Mountains, there is only one hummingbird . . . the 
ruby-throated hummingbird. Some folks think there are two, the one with 
the “ruby” throat and the one with the white throat. The red-throated 
one is the male; the other is the female. 

Ruby-throat is our smallest bird. It is not much over three inches long 
and weighs no more than a penny. Its long beak is just right for reaching 
deep into flowers for nectar. Its wings beat so fast that they hum; thus its 
name. 
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It is hard to believe that such a tiny creature, with a wingspread of 
only a little more than four inches, can drive itself forward a mile a minute, 
It is the only bird that can fly backwards, and one of the few birds that can 
rise straight up in the air, like a helicopter. 

It has been estimated that a rubythroat can beat its wings at the rate of 
200 beats per second. Other estimates say from 600 to 1,000 strokes per 
minute. 

One day, Billy and Jane watched a male perform its “pendulum dance.” 
With a perching female in front of him, the little bird flew up and down 
in great pendulum-like arcs, displaying his brilliant throat and chattering 
like a little mouse. He would rise high in the air, sweep down within a 
few inches of his mate and then rise high in the air on the other side. 


But the devoted lover during the days of “oigrhe, quickly forgets 
his tiny mate when the two tiny eggs are laid. The female builds the nest 
herself, and what a work of art it is! It is a one-inch cup made of cottony 
plant down, tied together with spider webbing and covered with delicate 
lichens. It is placed on a horizontal limb of a tree where it looks more 
like a knot than a nest. The two white eggs are the size of navy beans. 
Care of the young falls to the mother bird. 

One evening, just at dusk, Jane called to Billy to come see the hum- 
mingbird visiting the flowers in the garden. Billy took one look at the 
“hummingbird” and informed Jane that she had been fooled by the "hum- 
mingbird moth.” This is a sphinx moth that is often mistaken for the 
bird. 

Hummingbirds start south early in the fall, even ahead of the frosts, 
Winter quarters for the rubythroat are in Mexico and Central America. 
In reaching Yucatan, hummingbirds often make the 500-mile non-stop flight 
across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Many people think hummingbirds live entirely on nectar because they 
see them hovering around flowers so often. It is true that the bird’s tongue 
serves as a straw for sipping nectar, but in the flowers they also find tiny 
spiders and aphids and these are swallowed along with the nectar. 





PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
65th ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Association will celebrate 65 years of service 
by holding an outdoor meeting on June 15 and 16 at the Pennsylvania 
State Forest School, Mont Alto. The Pennsylvania State Forest School and 
Department of Forests and Waters will be co-hosts in presenting the pro- 
gram. A cordial invitation is extended to all those interested in the wise 
use of the forest resources of the Commonwealth. 

Highlight of the meeting will be a barbeque supper at Mont Alto State 
Forest Park during which the Association’s 1951 conservation award will 
be made. Guest speakers include Mr. S. L. Frost, Executive Director of 
the American Forestry Association; Mr. O. Ben Gipple, Director of the 
Bureau of Forests; Mr. George H. Wirt, of the State Department of Forests 
and Waters; and Dr. M. E. Fowler, Director of Forest Pathology, U. S. 
Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. who will present an_ illustrated 
talk on oak wilt. 

Requests for accommodations should be sent directly to Mr. William H. 
Pfeiffer, The Pennsylvania State Forest School, Mont Alto, Pa. 
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Greensburg Sportsmen’s Association 

Members of the Greensburg Sports- 
men’s Association teamed up with 
members of the Robertshaw Sports- 
men’s Club this winter in a highly 
successful crow control program 
throughout Westmoreland County. 
The Robertshaw sportsmen are be- 
lieved to be the first organized group 
to hunt crows at night in this section 
of the state and for several years 
have held weekly hunts for these 
redators while the crows are flock- 
ing together from early January to 
early April. This year both clubs 
initiated a new method of tabulating 
the kill by requesting each hunter to 
bring back the crow legs. Up to early 
March over 1200 crows had been ac- 
counted for. 


A bonus for accurate shooting was 
given as follows: For each pair of legs 
returned the hunter was given one 
shotgun shell; for each four pairs of 
legs, five shells were given. These 
shells were purchased by the Robert- 
shaw Sportsmen’s Association’s Crow 
Hunting Committee. 


Hunts were held in this manner. 
First, the “spotters” watch the crows 
going into the roost and make sure 
they do not change roosts before dark. 
These men also survey the surround- 
ing area in order to place the hunt- 
ers in the most likely spots once the 
hunt begins. The spotters then re- 
turn to a designated meeting place, 
select one group of men to flush the 
crows and other groups to be posted 
in the most likely wooded areas near 
the roost. The crows will sometimes 
fly several miles when the flushing 
party shoots into the flock, especially 
on a clear night. A fairly dark night 


is best for the hunter, and a light 
rain makes it better yet. In all hunts 
permission is first secured from the 
farmers in the area near the roost and 
many hunters enthusiastically join in 
on the hunt. The rules of the hunt 
forbid shooting at anything on the 
ground and there has not been a 
single accident as yet. Full credit for 
these hunts is given to the Robert- 
shaw club, especially “Al” Rosensteel, 
secretary, Ed McGinnis, Bob Hamill, 
and several others. These men spent 
many hours and used many gallons 
of gasoline acting as spotters in order 
to insure a successful hunt. 


Montgomery Federation 

Highlighting April activities of the 
Montgomery County Federation were 
shipments of food and cover seedlings 
from the Federation’s nurseries at 
Graterford to be planted throughout 
southeastern Pennsylvania by mem- 
ber clubs. In accordance with a plan 
made last spring by District Forester 
Wilford P. Moll and the Federation’s 
Forestry Chairman, Ray Landes, the 
trees were labelled so that all could 
know what they were planting. 


Benshoff Hill Rod and Gun Clul, 

The Benshoff Hill Rod and Gun 
Club of Johnstown, through secre- 
tary Ralph Eichensehr, has an- 
nounced release of pheasants in Mid- 
dle Taylor Township, Cambria 
County on March gist. All birds 
were banded with leg bands marked 
“B.H.” and numbered from 1 to 100. 
Anyone bagging these pheasants next 
fall or finding them in the fields 
throughout the year are asked to con- 
tact Mr. Eichensehr, R. D. 1, Box 
107, Johnstown. 
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By Ed Shearer 


_ looking over a private 
gun collection a short time ago, 
I spotted a beautiful old 12 bore 
muzzle loader Greener made in Lon- 
don about 1850. The graceful 
straight-gripped stock of rare old wal- 
nut with its satin-like dull oil finish 
rivaled a Rembrandt painting. The 
barrels were of laminated steel, 28 
inches long with a browned, rather 
than a blued, finish. The boring was 
the straight cylinder type of that 
period. The planning and crafts- 
manship that went into the building 
of that gun was reflected in the su- 
perb balance and pointing qualities, 
equalled only in our best grade guns 
of today. It was still in very fine 
shooting condition and I was much 
interested in several patterns that the 
owner had shot. The load was 3 drams 
of black powder and 1 1/8 oz. of No. 
6 shot. 


The patterns showed that birds of 
grouse size and up could be killed 
quite regularly at 40 yards although 
it was apparent that birds the size 
of quail or woodcock could slip 
through the pattern a fair part of the 
time. My friend had realized this 
fact also, for when I remarked about 
it, he dug around and came up with 
some more patterns. These had been 
fired with the same load but with 
No. 8 shot substituted from the No. 6. 
They were fired at 35 yards which 
about covers all quail and woodcock 
shooting anyway. This load at that 
distance gave patterns equal to the 
best comparable boring of today. 


One thing made me laugh. Fred 
remarked that on still days in the 
woodcock coverts he had difficulty 


with the second shot because of the 
smoke from the first. I had been 
through that a long ways down the 


backtrail. At the age of 12, by those 
mysterious means of barter and 
finance known only to small boys, I 
came into possession of an old ten 
bore Greener with 32 inch barrels 
weighing 10 pounds, together with 
a box of percussion caps. 

At this time I was a great admirer 
of Fred Kimble who was the greatest 
long range duck shot that ever lived. 
He was the inventor of the choke sys- 
tem of barrel boring. Now that I 
possessed a weapon of impressive 
stature, I set out to concoct a real 
long range load with the aid of some 
shooting journals given me by a 
kindly old sportsman. Finally, with 
the aid of all the old catalogs I could 
get my hands on, I settled on 44% 
drams of black powder and 1% oz. 
of No. 6 shot. This resulted in a 
fine sheet of flame with a very satis- 
fying roar and when the smoke cleared 
away, the catalog was well plastered. 
Also plastered was my shoulder. 


So far as ballistics are concerned, 
there has been but one major im- 
provement in shotguns in the last 
one hundred years. That is the choke 
system of boring invented some 85 
years ago. Nor is there any marked 
improvement in sights for the shot- 
gun shooting game. The English 
shotgun of 150 years ago was very 
efficient on birds up to 40 yards 
which is just about the range of our 
all-purpose boring of today. It is 
true that our big magnum 10 guage 
can reach out about 70 yards and 
smack down individual birds. It is 
equally true that the punt guns of 
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the early days would beat that but 
neither of them are what a hunter 
would want for field shooting. 

Look at the gun specifications of 
nearly a century ago, as set down in 
Greener’s book of that day. The 
shotgun should weigh between six 
and eight pounds. Under six pounds 
the gun gives too much recoil with 
a charge heavy enough to kill driven 
game. Over eight pounds the gun 
tends to be slow on rapidly moving 
targets for the average shooter. Gun 
measurements? Stock length from 13 
to 14% inches. Drop at comb from 
14 to 2% inches. Drop at the heel 
of stock 214 to 3% inches. The 
barrels of the shotgun should not be 
shorter than 25 inches or longer than 
32 inches. Shorter barrels will not 
point or swing as well and may fail 
to burn the powder charge. Longer 
barrels than 32 inches tend to slow 
the swing on moving game and are 
not needed to burn the powder in 
heavy charges. 

The charge of shot should weigh 
from One ounce to 1% ounce. A 
smaller charge would not contain 
enough pellets to give an effective 
pattern and a larger one would re- 
quire too great a powder charge to 
give the shot sufficient velocity. The 
powder charge should be between 
three and four drams. It has been 
proven that less powder produces too 
much loss in velocity while more 
powder tends to open the pattern, 
causing misses. 


Now just pick up a modern cata- 
log of guns and ammunition and 
look over the specifications and bal- 
listic figures. It becomes apparent 
that they are practically the same 
today as they were a hundred years 
ago and more. 


The one great improvement was 
the discovery of choke boring by 
Fred Kimble in the late sixties. This 
boring was perfected by W. W. 
Greener, the English gunmaker, 


about 1874. Prior to this time all 
shotguns were true cyclinder bore. A 
straight cylinder bore scatters its 
shot over about a 50 inch circle at 
40 yards. The patterns are likely to 
be patchy so that a bird would often 
get through unscratched. 

The choke changed all this by not 
only giving control of the spread but 
by providing uniformity of the 
spread. 

The chief obstacle to any big im- 
provement, however, is the spherical 
shape of the pellet. This is about the 
poorest form of projectile used in 
guns. The faster you drive it, the 
more wind resistance builds up 
against it so that in a short distance 
you ‘are right back where you started 
from. Take the standard loads and 
the high velocity loads now in use. 
The high velocity loads start much 
faster but at 45 yards there is only 
about 10% difference. The answer 
is wind resistance. 


The real improvement has been 
made in our guns. American preci- 
sion production has made it possible 
to produce low priced guns that will 
shoot equally as well as a $1000 
Greener. We have speed of fire 
never dreamed of before. Our actions 
and barrels are far stronger. Shoot- 
ing has been brought within the 
means of the average man. This far 
we have advanced. 


There is no comparison between 
the advance of rifles and that of shot- 
guns. Rifles today will make hits 
which were undreamed of in the old 
days. This is because of inherent 
ballistic factors in rifles that are 
lacking in shotguns. Boiling it all 
down, it is true that we shoot ‘em 
faster and we load ’em faster and we 
don’t dodge smoke. But it seems we 
don’t kill "em any further out and 
when you think of the game great, 
great grandpappy had in his day 
. . « well, I dunno. 

. The End 
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By Grace O. Beach 


VERY dramatic and unusual 
scene took place at the closing 
session of the Izaak Walton League 
convention held in the City of Cin- 
cinnati the first week in April. For 
the first time in the history of the 
League a woman was publicly hon- 
ored for her work in conservation. 
That woman was Mrs. W. M. Kuhl- 
man of Cincinnati. A tall, stately, 
attractive woman with iron grey hair 
and an outstanding personality. She 
is one of the National Directors of 
the League and by her own words 
has dedicated her life to the cause of 
conservation. 


The fact that the honor was to 
be accorded her had been effectively 
kept very secret by the officers, Di- 
rectors and those in the know. Other 
honors as scheduled on the program 
had been awarded at a previous ses- 
sion the day before. 

A hush fell over the audience, when 
Dr. Holden, President of the League 
requested that Mrs. Kuhlman come 
to the rostrum. An atmosphere of 
excitement permeated the air as the 
hundreds of delegates, men and 
women, not in on the little secret, 
sensed something unusual was about 
to happen. 

As charming Mrs. Kuhlman walked 
with regal carriage the length of the 
room, a play of emotion swept across 
her face, startled surprise, followed 
by a look of questioning wonder, then 
a sort of fright. By the time she had 
reached the rostrum and faced the 
President and the audience one could 
see she was courageously set to take 
whatever was about to fall her lot. 


Dr. Holden began to speak. He 
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thanked her for acting as official 
hostess at the convention and ex- 
pressed appreciation for the assist- 
ance she had given in solving the 
many details of the convention. Then 
he launched into the real purpose for 
her being there on the platform. He 
talked about the outstanding job she 
had been doing and was continuing 
to do in conservation work, and 
how much the help of women was 
needed in accomplishing the many 
tasks ahead. He charged her to keep 
up the good work and then pre- 
sented her with a life membership 
in the league—a framed citation and 
a beautiful jeweled pin. 


Never in her wildest dreams had 
she even considered such an honor. 
Coming as it did with such a com- 
plete surprise it was too much for 
the lady. As the Dr. took her hand 
in his to congratulate her the regal 
head bowed down in complete aban- 
don to a heart brimming over with 
emotion. The kindly Dr. put his 
arm about her and patted her back 
soothingly as her head rested momen- 
tarily on his shoulder and she fought 
to regain her composure. Choked 
with emotion she finally managed to 
say: “I can’t tell you how I feel but 
I think you know.” Yes, we did know, 
and there was many a feminine eye 
filled with moisture and many a man- 
ly adams apple closed over a tight 
lump in the throat. It was a fitting 
climax to an interesting and con- 
structive meeting of conservationists. 

Your editor, together with many 
other well wishers talked with Mrs. 
Kuhlman at some length after the 
session closed. In reading the cita- 
tion given her, we had quite a laugh 
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over the fact that her name was in- 
scribed in the b ae er place, but 
underneath it rea “for his outstand- 
ing service in conservation.” A new 
one, we were told, would have to be 

rinted and the word “his” changed 
to “her” to meet a new and unusual 
occasion. 

At this point, let me correct a mis- 
taken idea prevalent with regard to 
the Izaak Walton League. Many 
people think it is an organization for 
sportsmen or of fishermen. That is 

efinitely not the fact. It is a conser- 
vation group and they have dedicated 
themselves to the preservation of our 
natural resources. Their motto is 
Defender of Soil, Water, Forests and 
Wildlife. 

Incidentally, the first woman’s 
chapter was established in California, 
and they have grown in number 
steadily throughout the country un- 
til now there are a great many. To my 
knowledge there is only one woman’s 
chapter in Pennsylvania, and that 
one is in Reading. This is most re- 
grettable, however; many chapters in 
the state welcome women to mem- 
bership. 

In the early days, it was a man’s 
world; few women hunted or fished. 
Today it is everybody’s world. Wo- 
men are entering into sports. Each 
year more and more women are join- 
ing with their menfolks in hunting 
and fishing, and the enjoyment of the 
great outdoors. But, even better than 
that, they are coming to realize that 
preserving the soil, water, forests and 
wildlife is not a problem for sports- 
men alone. It is not a task cut out 
of whole cloth for the hunter or 


fisherman. It is a means to life, an 
inheritance to be laid up for our 
children. 

That job belongs to women as well 
as men, and they have taken up the 
challenge. 

It is not an easy task for women 
to break into a field hitherto con- 
sidered a special prerogative to men. 
There are many sportsmen’s clubs 
who work for conservation, but they 
turn thumbs down to women mem- 
bership, or even as auxiliaries to their 
clubs. They prefer to maintain their 
masculine freedom. 

This is understandable, for in these 
typically masculine sportsmen’s clubs 
they can be free of the natural re- 
straint that participation by feminine 
members would create. 

The Isaak Walton League has rec- 
ognized the need for the participa- 
tion of women in the conservation 
program and have opened the doors 
to them, as a conservation group. 

If you are interested in conserva- 
tion and want to participate and do 
your bit in helping to preserve these 

recious natural resources that mean 
ife then you should be a member. 
If you don’t have such an organiza- 
tion in your neighborhood start one. 

Pennsylvania women are lagging 
behind their many sister states in lin- 
ing up in the conservation ranks. 

Your editor will be glad to help 
up to locate your nearest club and 
supply you with the name of the 
President of that club, or to assist 
you in getting a new chapter formed. 
Just drop me a line; we need your 
help. 

The End 
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In Reply To Richter 
Dear Sir: 

I am very proud of the hunting 
and fishing privileges that we of 
Pennsylvania are able to enjoy. I 
take this opportunity to commend 
you of the Commission for your good 
work. 

In your March issue of GAME 
News under “Slants & Angles” you 
printed a letter from a Mr. F. K. 
Richter of Selinsgrove. In it he is 
speaking for a “small group of sports- 
men” and gives their opinion of how 
the hunting season problem should 
be handled. Personally, I think his 
“democratic” solution to the problem 
“smells.” He is far off the trail and 
not even heading in the right direc- 
aon. 

No, I don’t have my own solution, 
but that’s not my job. I feel sure 
that you, the Commission, will 
handle the situation in the best pos- 
sible interest of the majority. 

Very Sincerely Yours, 
H. L. BuMBARGER. 
McKeesport 


Dear Sir: 

If I may be so bold as to answer 
“Taking Your Choice” as per F. W. 
Richter, I will wager that either Mr. 
Richter has more money with which 
he knows not what to do or else the 
only time he ever spends in the 
country is when he’s out dumping 
garbage, broken bottles, or other 
refuse on someone’s property or when 
in the field will shoot at anything 
that moves. I have been a resident 
of the good old Keystone State all 
my life and have purchased a resident 
hunting license every year since 1914 
and now some crackpot proposes that 
I may have the privilege of hunting 
either small or large game, whichever 


I prefer more, which means that the 
two or three days that I get to hunt 
small game will be denied me. 
Let the real sportsmen of Pennsyl- 

vania who are really interested in the 
wildlife and sport of this great state 
come to life and when they see some 
of these skunks breaking the law in 
any way take their license number 
and report them to the nearest game 
enforcement officer. Let them also 
have enough courage to press this 
charge until the violator, he or she, 
is brought to justice. When we do 
things like this, we will have come a 
long way to restoring sportsmanship 
in the fields, streams, or in the big 
woods. 

Very truly yours, 

Rotanp M. FOo.iart 

Crafton 


Elk Deer 
Dear Sir: 


As a deputy game protector I have 
taken special note of deer hunting 
conditions for the last fifteen years 
in my favorite hunting county—Elk. 
Also I have received some very excel- 
lent information from one of our 
hunting camp members who has 
spent over thirty years in Elk county 
near Medix Run at our hunting 
camp. 

The deer this man used -to get 
were six, eight, and up to twelve 
point deer with large, heavy antlers 
and the deer would average one hun- 
dred and fifty to one hundred seventy- 
five pounds hog dressed. The base of 
the antlers would average 114 inches 
to 2 inches in diameter. 


Since I have been hunting the 
same area I have, by actual weighing 
and measuring, found that the deer 
in the last 15 years average go to 120 
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urids and that an eight point is al- 
most a rarity, most of them being 
spikes or four points with the base 
of the horn averaging one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch across. I 
have only seen four deer killed in 
the past five years that I would even 
consider having mounted and then 
I wouldn’t have been very proud of 
them. 

The browse is eaten up as high as 
the big old does can reach, at least 
six feet, and there is very little left 
for the new yearlings to fatten up on. 
I have seen as high as 18 does in one 
bunch and dozens of groups of them 
with anywhere from six to 12 in each 
group. In one day two years ago I 
counted 51 deer—all does—and I am 
pretty positive that I did not count 
any twice. 

We used to have excellent grouse 
hunting but now if one sees three 
grouse in an all day trap, you can 
feel proud. Hundreds of foxes were 
trapped out of the area but the 

ouse did not come back as there 
is very little feed for them. It is a 
beautiful country but it is going 
downhill fast. Hunting camps have 
been sold by the dozens to unsuspect- 
ing nimrods who haven’t heard how 

oor that whole area is becoming as 
ar as a hunter’s paradise goes. 


As you well know, the deer are 
heading for the farming areas and are 
a headache to the farmer as well as 
being very dangerous due to the 
hunters congregating in more or less 
congested areas. I strongly feel that 
until we can replace the chestnut tree 
and kill off a good many thousand 
does we are going to have smaller 
and poorer deer. I feel, and so do 
hundreds of others, that the sports- 
men of Elk county and several other 
counties caused the innocent slaught- 
er, through starvation, of hundreds 
and hundreds of young deer. I only 
wish that many of the sportsmen 
would take a trip out in the big 
woods this month and get back off 


the beaten paths and take note of 


the extremely emaciated condition of 
the living deer. . 
Yours very truly 
H. Douctas Brown, Jr. 
Oil City 


Conservation Starts Early 
Dear Sir: 

One day my dad, two neighbors 
and I were hunting with our dogs 
when we scared up 18 rabbits in an 
hour and a half on a field near my 
home. The next day the field was 
burned. My dad thought that all 
the game was killed but the next day 
my friend, Butch Cotter, and I 
walked through the field and saw 
ten or eleven rabbits—and on the way 
back to our bikes I saw still another 
one. My dad and I feel very happy 
that all the small game wasn’t lost 
in the fire. 

Yours truly, 


Ww. A. Situ, Jr. (Age. 11) 
Butcn Cotrer (Age 8) 
Dilworthtown Road 

West Chester, Pa. 


Deer Damage Tip 


Dear Sir: 


While hunting deer this past sea- 
son, I stayed in Riapecions Cameron 
County, for two days and heard the 
following story which might help 
farmers who have extensive deer 
damage: The owner of the boarding 
house told me that he was born and 
raised on a farm and they were con- 
stantly bothered with deer eating 
their crops. He stated that by plant- 
ing a patch of buckwheat around 
their cabbage, tomatoes, etc., the 
damage to their crops was greatly 
reduced. I’m not a farmer so I can- 
not say whether deer prefer cabbage 
or buckwheat but if there is any truth 
in this story, I’m sure it will save the 
farmer ammunition, needless work, 
and our deer herd as well. 


Sincerely, 
Joseru Detrery, 
Nuremberg, Pa. 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


Y eres average hunter needs very 
little encouragement for supply- 
ing his dog with affectionate care and 
attention when autumn turns leaves 
and ripens harvests. Then as the 
seasons close and trout streams 
beckon, the faithful animal is usually 
returned to the kennel and somewhat 
neglected during the trying period 
of off-season months, when a little 
care and attention would make his 
life more pleasant and healthy, thus 
making him a far more valuable as- 
set when a new hunting season ap- 
pears. A well-bred and efficiently 
trained gun dog is a valuable animal 
and should certainly be well cared for 
every day of his life, and the man 
who cannot find time for his care 
should employ someone to do it or 
send him to a dependable com- 
mercial kennel. 


With the arrival of summer days 
comes the usual swarms of insects 
and parasites to make your dog’s life 
more of a “dog’s life.” These disease 
bearing plagues can cause serious ill- 


ness if they are allowed to go un- 
checked. 


First of all, the dog’s house should 
be cleaned often, white-washed, and 
supplied with cedar bedding. Cedar 
sawdust or shavings are a distinct dis- 
couragement to insects. The runways 
or yards around the dog house should 
be kept clean at all times, thus pre- 
venting the breeding of parasites. If 
a dog is kept in a double-wired pen 
where stray dogs cannot contact your 
own, it will keep the insect problem 
down to a minimum. 

Dust your dogs frequently with a 
good reliable flea powder. This dust- 
ing will kill fleas and lice, and a good 
spray used wisely and often will 


a Cul 


prevent flies and mosquitoes from ir. 
ritating the dog. A word of caution 
here, however, if your dog has pup- 
pies. Be very careful to keep the 
powder and spray from the puppies’ 
noses and the mother’s breasts. 

The dog must have shade at least 
during the heat of the day. Tree 
shade is best but if his quarters can- 
not be located near the trees, then 
artificial shade in the form of a roof 
or shelter must be provided. Many 
professional handlers give their dogs 
a daily swim in the creek or lake, 
thus providing cool, clean exercise. 

One of the most important needs 
of the dog is an abundant supply of 
fresh cool drinking water. A small 
pipe running from the house spigot 
down to the dog’s water container 
is a handy way to keep him well sup- 
plied with a minimum of effort. If 
this arrangement is impossible, sup- 
ply each dog with a container that 
holds at least a gallon of water, and 
fill it at least twice each day. 

Occasional dustnig of air-slacked 
lime will keep the pen from becom- 
ing smelly and foul, and the water 
hose should be used to keep down 
dust during the dry season. 


One of the best ways to judge a 
dog’s condition is by the quality of 
his hair. If he is powdered and 
brushed, given proper food, sufficient 
fresh water, and possesses general 
good health his coat will always be 
glossy and silky. _ Bathing is not im- 
portant. 


Exercise should be included in the 


off season care campaign of your dog. . 


This is a double problem because at 
times it is too warm to allow the dog 
to run, and our laws prohibit it. 
Either let him swim at every oppor- 
tunity or permit him to run around 
the yard in the cool of the evening 
while you watch him. 
. . « The End 
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Most of these little fellows 

first see the light of dow ae>. 
some time in June. 

Luring their 


or two (mally fol prey To pun weasels, ou//S, 
raccoons afd other predators. Extremely wet 


weather is also hard on very young poults. 


Ly te time Autumnarrives the Young 
turkeys are nearly a3 large as their 
mothers. Ar aburdencte of greens, seeds 
insects, berries, acorns & kheech nuts 
Fas put them iia fine condition to tece 

the approaching winfer. 
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December arrives with its snow and cold 

Jnsects are no longer abroad, ~ seeds, berries 
and mest are hard to tind. The flocks 

usuelly Fallon’ small streams in their wanderings, 
where food is more atundent and grit always 


ae aveleble. 
bas: iG x 2 Sorin arrives af 


last. plocks break up ord / gobllersstrut before 
their lodlies. Ziloody bottles are wosed 


hens. Wettine marth or twa 
however, pecce hes been restored, 
The hens are setting andl patiently 


ausiting the Jum lyre pire Of their next generation of youngsters. se uth 














